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CONFESSIONS. 3 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘ She is young, wise, fair, 


In these to Nature she’s immediate heir. 
* * * * * * * * 


Honours thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 


Than our foregoers ! ” 
All’s Weil that Ends Well, — 


LETTER FROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS TO THE HON. 


FREDERICK CLEVELAND. 


« Evetyn is free—she is in Paris—I have 
seen her—I see her daily. | 

«‘ How true it is that we cannot make & 
philosophy of indifference! The affections are 
stronger than all our reasonings. We must 


take them into our alliance, or they will de- 
B2 
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stroy all our theories of self-government.— 
Such fools of fate are we, passing from sys- 
tem to system—from scheme to scheme,— 
vainly seeking to shut out passion and sorrow 
—forgetting that they are born within us—and 
return to the soul as the seasons to the earth ! 
Yet,—years, many years ago—when I first 
looked gravely into my own nature and being 
here—when I first awakened to the dignity 
and solemn responsibilities of human life—I 
had resolved to curb and tame myself into a 
thing of rule and measure. Bearing within 
me the wound scarred over but never healed— 
the consciousness of wrong to the heart that 
had leaned upon me—haunted by the mourn- 
ful memory of my lost Alice—I shuddered 
at new affections bequeathing new gricfs. 
Wrapped in a haughty egotism, I wished not 
to extend my empire over a wider circuit than 
my own intellect and passions. I turned from 
the trader-covetousness of bliss, that would 


freight the wealth of life upon barks exposed 
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to every wind upon the seas of Fate—I was 
contented with the hope to pass life alone, 
honoured, though unloved. Slowly and reluc- 
tantly I yielded to the fascinations of Florence 
Lascelles. The hour that sealed the compact 
between us was one of regret and alarm. In 
vain I sought to deceive myself—I felt that I 
did not love. And then I imagined that Love 
was no longer in my nature—that I had ex- 
hausted its treasures before my time—and left 
my heart a bankrupt. Not till the last—not 
till that glorious soul broke out in all its 
brightness, the nearer it approached the 
source to which it has returned—did I feel — 
of what tenderness she was worthy and [I 
was capable. She died, and the world was 
darkened! Energy, ambition,—my former 
aims and objects—were all sacrificed at her 
tomb. But amidst: ruins, and through the 
darkness, my soul yet supported me—I could 
no longer hope, but I could endure.—I was 
resolved that I would not be subdued, and 
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that the world should not hear me groan. 
Amidst strange and far distant scenes— 
amidst hordes to whom my very language was 
unknown—in wastes and forests which the 
step of civilized man, with his sorrows and 
his dreams, had never trodden—I wrestled 
with my soul— as the patriarch of old wrestled 
‘with the Angel—and the Angel was at last 
the victor! You do not mistake me—you 
know that it was not the death of Florence 
alone that worked in me that awful revolution 
—pbut that death seemed the crown and crisis 
of a deep disgust to things that had seemed 
to me beautiful and noble in the old time. 
Hers was a love that accompanied and digni- 
.fied the schemes and aspirations of manhood 
—a love that was as an incarnation of ambi- 
‘tion itself;—and all the evils and disappoint- 
ments that belong to ambition seemed to 
crowd around my heart—lke vultures to a 
feast, allured and invited by the dead. But 
this at length was over—the barbarous state 
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restored me to the civilized.—I returned to 
my equals—prepared no more to be an actor 
in the strife, but a calm spectator of the tur- 
bulent arena. I once more laid my head be- 
neath the roof of my fathers; and, if without 
any clear and definite object, I at least hoped 
to .find amidst ‘my old hereditary trees’ 
the charm of contemplation and repose. And 
scarce—in the first hours of my arrival—had 
I indulged that dream, when a fair face, a 
sweet voice — that had .once before left 
deep and unobliterated impressions on my 
heart,—scattered all my philosophy to the 
winds ;—I saw Evelyn !—andif ever there was 
love at first sight, it was that which I felt for 
her—I lived in her presence—and forgot the 
Future! Or, rather, I was with the Past—in 
the bowers of my spring-tide of life and hope ! 
It was an after-birth of youth—my love for 
that young heart ! | 

«“ It is, indeed, only in maturity that we know 


how lovely were our earliest years! What 
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depth of wisdom in the old Greek mythi, that 
allotted Hebe as the prize to the god who had 
been the Arch-Labourer of life!—and whom 
the satiety of all that results from the expe- 
rience, had made enamoured of all that belongs 
to the Hopeful and the New! 

«This enchanting child — this delightful 
Evelyn—this ray of undreamt-of sunshine— 
smiled away all my palaces of ice !—I loved, 
Cleveland—I loved more ardently—more pas- 
slonately—more wildly than ever I did of old! 
But suddenly I learned that she was affianced 
to another, and felt that it was not for me to 
question—to seek the annulment of—the bond. 
I had been unworthy to love Evelyn, if I had 
not loved Honour more! I fled from her 
presence, honestly and resolutely—I sought 
to conquer a forbidden passion—I believed 
that I had not won affection in return ;— I 
beliceved—from certain expressions that I over- 
heard Evelyn utter to another—that her heart, 


as well as her hand, was given to Vargrave. 
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-—I came hither !—you know how sternly and 
resolutely I strove to eradicate a weakness, 
that seemed without even the justification 
of hope!—If I suffered, I betrayed it not. 
_ Suddenly Evelyn appeared again before me! 
—and suddenly I learned that she was free! 
Oh, the rapture of that moment !—could you 
have seen her bright face —her enchanting 
smile, when we met again! Her ingenuous 
innocence did not conceal her gladness at 
seeing me !—What hopes broke upon me!— 
Despite the difference of our years, I think 
she loves me !—that, in that love, I am about 
at last to learn what blessings there are in 
life ! : 

« Evelyn has the simplicitythe tenderness 
of Alice, with the refinement and culture of 
Florence herself;—not the genius—not the 
daring spirit—not the almost fearful brilliancy 
of that ill-fated being—but with a taste as 
true to'the Beautiful—with a soul as sensitive 
to the Sublime!—In Evelyn’s presence I 

B3 
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‘feel a sense of peace—ofsecurity—of home !— 
_Happy !—thrice happy !—he who will take ‘her 
:to his breast! Of late she has assumed a new 
.charm in my eyes—a certain pensiveness and 
abstraction have succeeded to her wonted 
gaicty. Ah!— Love is pensive, is it not, 
‘Cleveland ?— How often I ask myself that 
‘question !— And yet, amidst all my hopes, 
-there are. hours when I tremble and despond! 
:How can that innocent and joyous spirit sym- 
-pathise with all that mine has endured and 
-known ?—How— even were her imagination 
dazzled by some prestige around my name— 
-how can I believe that I have awakened her 
heart to that deep and real love of which it is 
eapable, and which youth excites in youth? 
When we meet at her home, or amidst the 
quiet yet brilliant society which is gathered ° 
round Madame de St. Ventadour or the De 
‘Montaignes, with whom she is an especial 
‘favourite—when we converse—when I sit by 


her, and her soft eyes meet mine—I feel not 
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the disparity of years; my heart speaks to her’ 
—and that is youthful still !—But in the more 
gay and crowded haunts to which her presence 
allures me, when I see that fairy form sur- 
rounded by those who have not outlived the 
pleasures that so naturally dazzle and capti- 
vate her—then, indeed, I feel that my tastes 
—my habits—my pursuits—belong to another 
season of life, and ask myself anxiously, if my 
nature and my years are those that can make 
her. happy? Then, indeed, I recognise the 
wide interval that time and trial place between 
one whom the world has wearied, and one for 
whom the world is new. If she should dis- 
cover hereafter that youth should love only 
youth, my bitterest anguish would be that of 
remorse! I know how deeply I love, by know- 
ing how immeasurably dearer her happiness 
is than my own! I will wait, then, yet awhile 
—I will examine—lI will watch well that I do 
not deceive myself. As yet, I think that I 


have no rivals whom I need fear: surrounded 
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as she is by the youngest and the gayest, she 
still turns with evident pleasure to me, whom 
she calls her friend. She will forego even the 
amusements she most loves, for society in 
which we can converse more at ease. You 
remember, for instance, young Legard ?—he 
is here; and before I met Evelyn, was much 
at Lady Doltimore’s house. I cannot be 
blind to his superior advantages of youth and 
person ; and there is something striking and 
prepossessing in the gentle yet manly frank- 
ness of his manner;—and yet no fear of his 
rivalship ever haunts me.—True, that of late 
he has been little in Evelyn’s society, nor do 
I think, in the frivolity of his pursuits, he 
can have educated his mind to appreciate 


Evelyn, or be possessed of those qualities 


which would render him worthy of her. But. 


there is something good in the young man, 
despite his foibles—something that wins upon 
me; and you will be surprised to learn, that 


he has even surprised from me—usually so 
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reserved on such matters—the confession of 
my attachment and hopes! Evelyn often 
talks to me of her mother, and describes her 
in colours so glowing, that I feel the greatest 
interest in one who has helped to form so beau- 
tiful and pure a mind. Can you learn who 
Lady Vargrave was ?—there is evidently some 
mystery thrown over her birth and connexions ; 
and, from what I can hear, this arises from 
their lowliness. You know that, though I have 
been accused of family pride, it is a pride of a 
peculiar sort. [am proud, not of the length 
of a mouldering pedigrée, but of some histo- 
rical quarterings in my escutcheon—of some 
blood of scholars and of heroes that rolls in 
my veins—it is the same kind of pride that 
an Englishman may feel in belonging to a 
country that has produced Shakspeare and 
Bacon. Ihave never, I hope, felt the vulgar 
pride that disdains want of birth in others; 


and I care not three straws whether my friend 
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or my wife be descended from a king or a 
peasant. It is myself, and not my connexions, 
‘who alone can disgrace my lineage ; there- 
fore, however humble Lady Vargrave’s parent- 
age, do not scruple to inform me, should you 
learn any intelligence that bears upon it. 

« T had a conversation last night with Eve- 
lyn, that delighted me. By some accident ‘we 
spoke of Lord Vargrave; and she told me, 
with an enchanting candour, of the position 
in which she stood with him, and the con- 
scientious and noble scruples she felt as to 
the enjoyment of a fortune which her bene- 
factor and step-father had evidently intended 
to be shared with his nearest relative. In 
these scruples I cordially concurred; and if 
I marry Evelyn, my first care will be to 
carry them into effect—by securing to Var- 
grave, as far as the law would permit, the 
monopoly of the income—at least till Evelyn’s 


children would have the right to claim it— 
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a right not to be enforced during her own, 
and, therefore, probably not during Vargrave’s 
life. I own that this would be no sacrifice, 
for I am proud enough to recoil from the 
thought of being indebted for fortune to the 
woman I love. It was that kind of pride which 
gave coldness and constraint to my regard 
for Florence ;—and for the rest—my own pro- 
perty (much increased by the simplicity of 
my habits of life for the last few years) will 
suffice for all Evelyn or myself could require. 
— Ah! madman, that I am!—TI calculate 
already on marriage—even while I have so 
much cause for anxiety as to love.—But my 
heart beats—my heart has grown a dial, that. 
keeps the account of time; by its movements 
I calculate the moments—in an hour I shall 
see her ! 

«‘ Oh !—never !—never! in my wildest and 
earliest visions, could I have fancied that I 
should love as I love now! Adieu, my oldest 


and kindest friend! If I am happy at last, 
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it will be something to feel that at last I 
shall have satisfied your expectations of my 
youth. 

“« Affectionately yours, 


«FE. MALTRAVERS. 


** Rue de » Paris, 
January —, 18—.” 
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CHAPTER IT. 


‘In her youth 

There is a prone and speechless dialect— 

Such as moves men——” 

Measure for Measure. 


“‘ Abbess. Haply in private— 
Adriana. And in assemblies too.” 
Comedy of Errors. 


It was true, as Maltravers had stated, that Le- 
gard had of late been little at Lady Doltimore’s, 
or in the same society as Evelyn. With the 
vehemence of an ardent and passionate nature, 
he yielded to the jealous rage and grief that 
devoured him. He saw too clearly, and from 
the first, that Maltravers adored Evelyn; and, 


in her familiar kindness of manner towards 


od 
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him, in the unlimited veneration in which she 
appeared to hold his gifts and qualities, he 
thought that that love might become recipro- 
cal. He became gloomy and almost morose ;— | 
he shunned Evelyn—he forbore to enter into 
the lists against his rival. Perhaps the intel- 
lectual superiority of Maltravers—the extra- 
ordinary conversational brilliancy that he could 
display when he pleased—the commanding 
dignity of his manners—even the matured au- 
thority of his reputation and years—might have 
served to awe the hopes, as well as to wound 
the vanity, of a man accustomed himself to be 
the oracle of a circle. These might have 
strongly influenced Legard in withdrawing 
himself from Evelyn’s society ; but there was 
‘one circumstance, connected with motives much 
more generous, that mainly determined his 
conduct. It happened that Maltravers, shortly 


after his first interview with Evelyn, was riding 


alone one day, in the more sequestered part of 


the Bots de Boulogne, when he encountered 
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Legard, also alone, and on horseback. The 
latter, on succeeding to his uncle’s fortune, had 
taken care to repay his debt to Maltravers ; 
he had done so in a short, but feeling and 
grateful letter, which had been forwarded to 
Maltravers at Paris, and which pleased and 
touched him. Since that time, ,he had taken 
a liking to the young man, and now, meeting 
him at Paris, he sought, to a certain extent, 
Legard’s more intimate acquaintance. Mal- 
travers was in that happy mood, when we are 
inclined to be friends with all men. It is true, 
however, that, though unknown to himself, 
that pride of bearing which often gave to the 
very virtues of Maltravers an unamiable aspect 
occasionally irritated one who felt he had in- 
curred to him an obligation of honour and of 
life, never to be effaced ; it made the sense of 
this obligation more intolerable to Legard ; 
it made him more desirous to acquit himself 
of the charge. But, on this day, there was so 
much cordiality in the greeting of Maltravers, 
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and he pressed Legard in so friendly a man- 
ner to join him in his ride, that the young 
man’s heart was softened, and they rode to- 
gether, conversing familiarly on such topics as 
were in common between them. At last, the 
conversation fell on Lord and Lady Doltimore ; 
and thence Maltravers, whose soul was full of 
one thought, turned it indirectly towards 
Evelyn. | 

« Did you ever see Lady Vargrave?” 

« Never,” replied Legard, looking another 
way; “but Lady Doltimore says she is as 
beautiful as Evelyn herself, if that be possible, 
and still so young in form and countenance, 
that she looks rather like her sister than her 
mother!” | | 

« How I should like to know her!” said 
Maltravers, with a sudden energy. 

Legard changed the subject. He spoke of 
the Carnival—of balls —of masquerades—of 
operas—of reigning beauties! 

« Ah!” said Maltravers, with a half sigh, 
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“yours is the age for those dazzling pleasures ; 
to me they are ‘ the twice-told tale.’ ” 

Maltravers meant it not, but this remark 
chafed Legard. He thought that it conveyed 
a sarcasm on the childishness of his own mind, 
or the levity of his pursuits: his colour 
mounted, as he replied, 

“It is not, I fear, the slight difference of 
years between us, it is the difference of intel- 
lect you would insinuate; but you should re- 
member, all men have not your resources; all 
men cannot pretend to genius!” 

« My dear Legard,” said Maltravers, kindly, 
“do not fancy that I could have designed any 
insinuation half so presumptuous and imper- 
tinent. Believe me, I envy you, sincerely and 
sadly, for all those faculties of enjoyment which 
Thave worn away. Oh, how I envy you! for, 
were they still mine, then, then indeed, I 
might hope to mould myself into greater con- 
geniality with the beautiful and the young !” 


Maltravers paused a moment, and resumed, 
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with a grave smile: “I trust, Legard, that you 
will be wiser than I have been; that you will 
gather your roses while it is yet May; and 
that you will not live to thirty-six, pining for 
happiness and home, a disappointed and deso- 
late man; till, when your ideal is at last found, 
you shrink back appalled, to discover that you. 
have lost none of the tendencies to love, but 
many of the graces, by which love is to be- 
allured!” 

There was so much serious and earnest feel- 
ing in these words, that they went home at 
once to Legard’s sympathies. He felt irre- 
sistibly impelled to learn the worst. 

« Maltravers!” said he, in a hurried tone, 
“it would be an idle compliment to say that 
you are not likely to love in vain; perhaps 
it 1s indelicate in me to apply a general re- 
mark; and yet—yet I cannot but fancy, that 
I have discovered your secret—and that you. 
are not insensible to the charms of Miss Ca- 


meron!” 
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 Legard !” said Maltravers,—and so strong 
was his fervent attachment to Evelyn, that 
it swept away all his natural coldness and re- 
serve — “ I tell you, plainly and frankly, that 
in my love for Evelyn Cameron lie the last: 
hopes I have in life. I have no thought, no 
ambition, no sentiment that is not vowed to 
her. If my love should be unreturned !—I 
may strive to endure the blow—I may mix. 
with the world—I may seem to occupy myself 
in the aims of others—but my heart will be 
broken! Let us talk of this no more—you 
have surprised my secret, though it must have 
betrayed itself.—Learn from me how preter- 
naturally strong—how generally fatal—is love 
deferred to that day when—Zin the stern 
growth of all the feelings—love writes itself 
on granite!” 

Maltravers—as if impatient of his own 
weakness—put spurs to his horse, and they 


rode on rapidly for some time without speak- 


ing. 
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- That silence was employed by Legard in 
meditating over all he had heard and wit- 
nessed—in recalling all that he owed to Mal- 
travers—and before that silence was broken, 
the young man nobly resolved not even to 
attempt—not even to hope—a rivalry with 
Maltravers ;—to forego all the expectations he 
had so fondly nursed—to absent himself from 
the company of Evelyn—to requite faithfully 
and firmly that act of generosity to which he 
owed the preservation of his life—the redemp- 
tion of his name! 

Agreeably to this determination, he abstained — 
from visiting those haunts in which Evelyn 
shone; and if accident brought them together, 
his manner was embarrassed ‘and abrupt. 
She wondered—at last perhaps she resented 
—it may be that she grieved ;— for certain it 
is that Maltravers was right in thinking that 
her manner had lost the gaiety that dis- 
tinguished it at Merton Rectory. But still it 
may be doubted whether Evelyn had seen 
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enough of Legard, and whether her fancy and 
romance were still sufficiently free from the 
magical influences of the genius that called 
them forth in the eloquent homage of Mal- 
travers, to trace, herself, to any causes con- 
nected with her younger lover, the listless me- 
lancholy that crept over her. In very young 
women—new alike to the world and the know- 
ledge of themselves—many vague and unde- 
fined feelings herald the dawn of Love;—shade 
after shade, and light upon light succeeds, 
before the sun breaks forth, and the earth 
awakens to his presence. 

It was one evening that Legard had suf- 
fered himself to be led into a party at the 
ambassador’s, and there, as he stood by 
the door, he saw, at a little distance, Mal- 


travers conversing with Evelyn. Again he 


writhed beneath the tortures of his jealous an- 

guish ;—and there—as he gazed and suffered 

—he resolved (as Maltravers had done before 

him) to fly from the place that had a little 
VOL. IIL c 
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while ago seemed to him Elysium! He would 
quit Paris—he would travel—he would not 
see Evelyn again till the irrevocable barrier 
was passed, and she was the wife of Maltra- 
vers! In the first heat of this determination, 
he turned towards some young men standing 
near him,—one of whom was about to visit 
Vienna. He gaily proposed to join him—a 
proposal readily accepted,—and began con- 
versing on the journey—the city—its splendid 
and proud society,—with all that cruel ex- 
hilaration which the forced spirits of a stricken 
heart can alone display,—when Evelyn (whose 
conference with Maltravers was ended) passed 
close by him. She was leaning on Lady Dol- 
timore’s arm,—and the admiring murmur of 
his companions caused Legard to turn sud- 
denly round. 

“You are not dancing to-night, Colonel 
Legard,” said Caroline, glancing towards 
Evelyn. “ The more the season for balls 


advances, the more indolent you become.”’ 
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Legard muttered a confused reply, one half 
of which seemed petulant, while the other half 
was inaudible. 

“ Not so indolent as you suppose,” said his 

‘friend: “ Legard meditates an excursion suf- 
ficient, I hope, to redeem his character in 
your eyes. It is a long journey, and, what is 
worse, a very cold journey to Vienna.” 

“ Vienna!—do you think of going to Vienna?” 
cried Caroline. 

“« Yes,” said Legard. “I hate Paris—any 
place better than this odious city,’ and he 
moved away. 

Evelyn's eyes followed him sadly and 
gravely. She remained by Lady Doltimore’s 
side, abstracted and silent for several minutes. 

Meanwhile Caroline, turning to Lord De- 
vonport (the friend who had proposed the 
Viennese excursion), said,— It is cruel in you 
to go to Vienna,—it is doubly cruel to rob 
Lord Doltimore of his best friend—and Paris 


ef its best waltzer.” 
° c 2 
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«Qh, it is a voluntary offer of Legard’s, 
Lady Doltimore,—believe me I have used no 
persuasive arts. But the fact is, that we have 


been talking of Madame 


, the beauty of 

_ Austria,—and as proud and as unassailable 
as Ehrenbreitstein itself. Legard’s vanity is 

piqued,—and so—as a professed lady-killer— 

he intends to see what can be effected by the 

handsomest Englishman of his time.” 

Caroline laughed,—and new claimants on 
her notice succeeded to Lord Devonport. It 
was not till the ladies were waiting their car- 
riage in the shawl-room, that Lady Doltimore 
noticed the paleness and thoughtful brow of 
Evelyn. 

« Are you fatigued, or unwell, dear?” she 
said. 

“No,” answered Evelyn, forcing a smile,—— 
and at that moment they were joined by 
Maltravers, with the intelligence that it would 
be some minutes before the carriage could 


draw up. Caroline amused herself in the 
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interval, by shrewd criticisms on the dresses 
and characters of her various friends. Caro- 
lane had grown an amazing prude in her judg- 
ment of others! 

“ What a turban !—prudent for Mrs. A 


to wear bright red—it puts out her face,—as 


the sun puts out the fire. Mr. Maltravers do 
observe Lady B—— with that very young 
gentleman. After all her experience in an- 
gling, it is odd that she should still only throw 
in for small fish. Pray why is the marriage 
between Lady C D and Mr. F 


broken off? Is it true that he is so much in 


debt?—and is so very—very profligate? They 
say she is heart-broken.” 

“ Really, Lady Doltimore,” said Maltravers, 
smiling, “I am but a bad scandal-monger. 


is not, I believe, much worse 


But poor F 
than others. How do we know whose fault 
it is, when a marriage is broken off? Lady 
Cc D 


Now-a-days there is never any affection in 


heart-broken !—what an idca! 
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compacts of that sort;—and the chain that 
binds the frivolous nature is but a gossamer 
thread. Fine gentlemen and fine ladies !— 


their loves and their marriages— 


“ May flourish and may fade— 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made.” 


Never believe that a heart long accustomed to 
beat only in good society can be broken—it is 
rarely even touched!” 

Evelyn listened attentively, and seemed 
struck. She sighed, and said in a very low 
voice, as to herself,—*« It is true—how could I 
think otherwise ?” 

For the next few days, Evelyn was unwell, — 
and did not quit her room. Maltravers was 
in despair. The flowers—-the books—the 
music he sent—his anxious inquiries—his 
earnest and respectful notes —touched with 
that ineffable charm which Heart and Intellect 
breathe into the most trifling coinage from 
their mint—all affected Evelyn sensibly ;— 
perhaps she contrasted them with Legard’s 
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indifference and apparent caprice;—perhaps 
in that contrast, Maltravers gained more than 
by all his brilliant qualities. Meanwhile, 
without visit—without message—without fare- 
well—unconscious, it is true, of Evelyn’s ill- 


ness,—Legard departed for Vienna. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘*‘ A pleasing land : : : 
Of dreams that wave before the half. shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing rqund a summer sky."’ 
THOMSON. 


Daity—hourly — increased the influence of 
Evelyn over Maltravers. Oh, what a dupe is 
@ man’s pride !—what a fool his wisdom! ‘That 
a girl—a mere child,—one who scarce knew her 
own heart—beautiful as it was,—whose deeper 
feelings still lay coiled up in their sweet buds, 
—that she should thus master this proud, 
wise man! But as thou—our universal teacher 


—as thou—oh, Shakspeare !—haply speaking 
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from the hints of thine own experience—hast 
declared— 

“ None are so truly caught, when they are catch’d, 

As wit turn’d fool ;—folly in wisdom hatch’d 
Hath wisdom’s warrant,” 

Still, methinks that, in that surpassing and 
dangerously indulged ‘affection which levelled 
thee, Maltravers, with the weakest,—which 
overturned all thy fine philosophy of Stoicism, 
—and made thee the veriest slave of the 
« Rose - Garden,” — still, Maltravers, thou 
might’st, at least, have seen that thou hadst 
lost for ever all right to pride—all privilege 
to disdain the herd! But thou wert proud of 
thine own infirmity! And far sharper must 
be that lesson which can teach thee that Pride 
—thine angel—is ever pre-doomed to fall ! 

What a mistake to suppose that the pas- 
sions are strongest in youth! The passions 
are not stronger—but the control over them is 
weaker. They are more easily excited—they 
are more violent and more apparent, — but 

c3 
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they have less energy—less durability—less 
intense and concentrated power than in ma- 
turer life. In youth, passion succeeds to pas- 
sion, and one breaks upon the other, as 
waves upon a rock, till the heart frets itself 
to repose. In manhood, the great deep flows 
on more calm, but more profound, its se- 
renity the proof of the might and terror of its 
course, were the wind to blow and the storm 
to rise. 

A young man’s ambition is but vanity,—it 
has no definite aim,—it plays with a thousand 
toys. As with one passion, so with the rest. 
In youth, love is ever on the wing, but, like 
the birds in April, it hath not yet built its 
nest. With so long a career of summer and 
hope before it, the disappointment of to-day is 
succeeded by the novelty of to-morrow,—and 
the sun that advances to the noon but dries 
up its fervent tears. But when we have ar- 
rived at that epoch of life-—when, if the light 


fail us—if the last rose wither,—we feel that 
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the loss cannot be retrieved, and that the 
frost and the darkness are at hand,—Love 
becomes to us a treasure that we watch over 
and hoard with a miser’s care. Our youngest- 
born affection is our darling and our idol, 
the fondest pledge.of the Past, the most che- 
rished of our hopes for the Future. A certain 
melancholy that mingles with our joy at the 
possession, only enhances its charm. We feel 
ourselves so dependent on it for all that is yet 
tocome. Our other barks—our gay galleys of 
pleasure—our stately argosies. of pride—have 
been swallowed up by the remorseless wave: 
On this last vessel we freight our all—to its 
frail tenement we commit ourselves. ‘The star — 
that guides it is our guide,—and in the tem- 
pest that menaces, we behold our own doom ! 
Still Maltravers shrank from the confession 
that trembled on his lips—still he adhered to 
the course he had prescribed to himself. If 
ever (as he had implied in his letter to Cleve- 
land) —if ever Evelyn should discover that 
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they were not suited to each other! The 
possibility of such an affliction impressed his 
judgment—the dread of it chilled his heart! 
With all his pride, there was a certain humi- 
lity in Maltravers that was perhaps one cause 
of his reserve. He knew what a beautiful 
possession is youth—its sanguine hopes—its 
elastic spirit — its inexhaustible resources! 
What to the eyes of woman, were the acqui- 
sitions which manhood had brought him ?— 
the vast, but the sad, experience—the arid 
wisdom—the philosophy based on disappoint- 
ment? He might: be loved but for the vain 
glitter of name and reputation, — and love 
might vanish as custom dimmed the illusion. 
Men of strong affections are jealous of their 
own genius. They know how separate a thing 
from the household character genius often is, 
—they fear lest they should be loved for a 
quality, not for themselves. 

Thus communed he with himself—thus, as 


the path had become clear to his hopes, did 


ra) 
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new fears arise ;—and thus did love bring, as 


it ever does, in its burning wake— 


‘“‘ The pang—the agony—the doubt!’ 

Maltravers then confirmed himself in the 
resolution he had formed—he would cautiously 
examine Evelyn and himself—he would weigh 
in the balance every straw that the wind should 
turn up—he would not aspire to the treasure, 
unless he could feel secure that the coffer could 
preserve the gem. ‘This was not only a pru- 
dent—it was a just and a generous determina- 
tion. It was one which we all ought to form 
if the fervour of our passions will permit us.— 
We have no right to sacrifice years to moments 
—and to melt the pearl that has no price in a 
single draught! But can Maltravers adhere 
to his wise precautions ?—The truth must be 
spoken—it was perhaps the first time in his 
life that Maltravers had been really zn love. 

As the reader will remember, he had 
not been in love with the haughty Florence ; 


admiration, gratitude—the affection of the 
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head, not that of the feelings,—had been the, 
links that bound him to the enthusiastic cor- 
respondent—revealed in the gifted beauty— 
and the gloomy circumstances connected with 
her early fate, had left deep furrows in his 
memory. ‘Time and vicissitude had effaced the 
wounds, and the Light of the Beautiful dawned 
once more on the face of Evelyn. Valerie de 
St. Ventadour had been but the fancy of a 
roving breast—in which the principle had not 
yet succeeded to the impulse. Alice—the sweet 
Alice! her indeed—in the first flower of youth 
—he had loved with a boy’s romance. He 
had loved her deeply—fondly—but perhaps 
be had never been zn love with her;—he had. 
mourned her loss for years—insensibly to him- 
self her loss had altered his character, and 
cast a melancholy gloom over all the colours 
of his life. But she whose range of ideas was 
so confined—she who had but broke into know- 
ledge— as the chrysalis into the butterfly— 
how much in that prodigal and gifted nature, 
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bounding on the broad plains of life, must the 
peasant girl have failed to fill! They had had 
nothing in common, but their youth and their 
love. It was a dream that had hovered over 
the poet-boy in the morning twilight—a dream 
he had often wished to recall—a dream that 
had haunted him in the noon-day—but had, 
as all boyish visions ever have done, left the 
heart unexpanded, and the passions uncon- 
sumed! Years—long years—since then had 
rolled away, and yet perhaps one unconscious 
attraction that drew Maltravers so suddenly 
towards Evelyn, was a something, indistinct 
and undefinable, that reminded him of Alice. 
There was no simiarity in their features; but 
at times a tone in Evelyn’s voice—a “trick of 
the manner”—an air—a gesture—recalled him 
over the gulfs of Time to Poetry and Hope 
and Alice. 

In the youth of each—the absent and the 
present one—there was resemblance,—resem- 


blance in their simplicity — their grace. Per- 
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haps Alice, of the two, had in her nature more 
real depth, more ardour of feeling, more sub- 
limity of sentiment, than Evelyn. But in her 
primitive ignorance, half her noblest qualities 
were embedded and unknown. And Evelyn 
—his equal in rank—Evelyn, well cultivated 
—Evelyn, so long courted—so deeply studied 
—had such advantages over the poor peasant 
girl! Still the poor peasant girl often seemed 
to smile on him from that fair face. And in 
Evelyn he half loved Alice again ! 

So these two persons now met daily: their 
intercourse was even more familiar than before 
—their several minds grew hourly more de- 
veloped and transparent to each other. But 
of love, Maltravers still forbore to speak ;— 
they were friends,—no more ;—such friends 
as the disparity in their years and their ex- 
perience might warrant them to be. And in 
that young and innocent nature — with its 
rectitude—its enthusiasm—and its pious and 


cheerful tendencies—Maltravers found fresh-= 
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ness in the desert, as the camel-driver linger- 
ing at the well. Insensibly his heart warmed 
again to his kind. And as the harp of David 
to the ear of Saul, was the soft voice that 
lulled remembrance and awakened hope to 
the lonely man. | 

Meanwhile, what was the effect that the 
presence, the attentions, of Maltravers pro- 
duced on Evelyn? Perhaps it was of that kind 
which most flatters us and most deceives. She 
never dreamt of comparing him with others. 
To her thoughts, he stood aloof and alone from - 
all his kind. It may seem a paradox, but it 
might be that she admired and venerated him 
almost too much for love. Still her pleasure 
in his society was so evident and unequivocal, 
her deference to his opinion so marked,—she 
sympathised in so many of his objects—she 
had so much blindness or forbearance for his 
faults (and he never sought to mask them) 
that the most diffident of men might have 


drawn from so many symptoms hopes the 
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most auspicious. Since the departure of Le- 
gard, the gaieties of Paris lost their charm for 
Evelyn, and more than ever she could appre- 
ciate the society of her friend. He thus gra- 
dually lost his earlier fears of her forming too 


keen an attachment to the great world; and 


as nothing could be more apparent than ~ 


Evelyn’s indifference to the crowd of flatterers 
and suitors that hovered round her, Maltra- 
vers no longer dreaded a rival. He began to 
feel assured that they had both gone through 


the ordeal; and that he might ask for love 


without a doubt of its immutability and faith. 
At this period, they were both invited, with the 
Doltimores, to spend a few days at the villa of 
de Montaigne, near St. Cloud. And there it 
was that Maltravers determined to know his 
fate! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Chaos of Thought and Passion all confused. ’ 
Popx. 


Ir is to the contemplation of a very different 
scene, that the course of our story now con- 
ducts us. 

Between St. Cloud and Versailles there was 
at that time—perhaps there still is—a lone 
and melancholy house, appropriated to the 
insane. Melancholy—not from its site, but 
the purpose to which it is devoted. Placed on 
an eminence, the windows of the mansion com- 
mand—beyond the gloomy walls that gird the 


garden ground—one of those enchanting pros- 
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pects which win for France her title to La 
Belle. There, the glorious Seine is seen in 
the distance, broad and winding through the 
varied plains, and beside the gleaming vil- 
lages and villas. There, too, beneath the clear 
blue sky of France, the forest-lands of Versailles 
and St. Germain’s stretch in dark luxuriance 
around and afar. There, you may see, sleep- 
ing on the verge of the landscape, the mighty 
city—crowned with the thousand spires from 
which, proud above the rest, rises the eyrie 
of Napoleon’s eagle, the Pinnacle of Notre 


Dame. 


Remote, sequestered—the Place still com-_ 


mands the survey of the turbulent world be- 
low. And Madness gazes upon prospects that 
might well charm the thoughtful eyes of Ima- 
gination or of Wisdom! In one of the rooms 
of this house sate Castruccio Cesarini. The 
apartment was furnished even with elegance; 


a variety of books strewed the tables—nothing 


for comfort or for solace, that the care and pro- ~ 
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vidence of affection could dictate, was omitted. 
—Cesarini was alone ; leaning his cheek upon 
his hand, he gazed on the beautiful and tranquil 
. view we have described. “ And am I never 
to set a free foot on that soil again?” he mut- 
tered indignantly as he broke from his reverie. 
The door opened, and the keeper of the sad 
abode (a surgeon of humanity and eminence) 
entered—followed by De Montaigne. Czsa- 
rini turned round and scowled upon the latter; 
the surgeon, after a few words of salutation, 
withdrew to a corner of the room, and ap- 
peared absorbed in a book. De Montaigne ap- 
proached his brother-in-law—“ I have brought 
you some poems just published at Milan, my 
dear Castruccio—they will please’ you.” 
«Give me my liberty!” cried Ceesarini— 
clenching his hands.—“* Why am I to be de- 
tained here? Why are my nights to be broken 
by the groans of maniacs, and my days de- 
voured in a solitude that loathes the aspect of 


things around me?—Am J mad? You know 
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Iam not! It is an old trick to say that poets 
are mad—you mistake our agonies for in- 
. sanity.—See, I am calm—I can reason—give 
me any test of sound mind—no matter how 
rigid—I will pass it. I am not mad—lI swear 
I am not!” 

«No, my dear Castruccio,” said De Mon- 
taigne, soothingly, ‘‘ but you are still unwell 
-—you have still fever ;—when next I see you 
perhaps you may be recovered sufficiently to 
dismiss the doctor and change the air. Mean- 
while, is there anything you would have added 
er altered ?” 

Ceesarini had listened to this speech with a 
mocking sarcasm on his lip, but an expression 
of such hopeless wretchedness in his eyes, as 
they alone can comprehend who have witnessed 
madness in its lucid intervals. He sunk down, 
and his head drooped gloomily on his breast. 
“No,” said he, “I want nothing but free air 
or death—no matter which.” 


De Montaigne stayed some time with the 
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unhappy man, and sought to soothe him; but 
" it was in vain. Yet, when he rose to depart, 
Cesarini started up, and fixing on him his 
large wistful eyes, exclaimed—“< Ah! do not 
leave me yet. It is so dreadful to be alone 
with the dead and the worse than dead !” 

The Frenchman turned aside to wipe his 
eyes, and stifle the rising at his heart; and 
again he sate—and again he sought to soothe. 

_At length Cesarini, seemingly more calm, gave 
him leave to depart. “Go,” said he, “ go— 
tell Teresa I am better—that I love her ten- 
derly—that I shall live to tell her children 
not to be peets. Stay; you asked if there was 
aught I wished changed—yes—this room ; it 
is too still: I hear my own pulse beat so loudly 
in the silence—it is horrible !—there is a room 
below, by the window of which there is a tree, 
and the winds rock its boughs to and fro, and 
it sighs and groans like a living thing :—it 
will be pleasant to look at that tree, and see 
the birds come home to it,—yet that tree is 
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wintry and blasted too !—it will be pleasant 
to hear it fret and chafe in the stormy nights; 
it will be a friend to me, that old-tree!—let me 
have that room. Nay, look not at each other 
—it is not so high as this—but the window is 
barred —I cannot escape!’"—and Cesarini 
smiled. 

« Certainly,” said the surgeon, “ if you pre- 
fer that room; but it has not so fine a view.” 

« T hate the view of the world that has cast 
me off—when may I change?” 

« ‘This very evening.” 

« Thank you—it will be a great revolution 
in my life.” 

And Ceesarini’s eyes brightened, and he 
looked happy. De Montaigne, thoroughly un- 
manned, tore himself away. 

The promise was kept, and Cesarini was 
transferred that night to the chamber he had 
selected. 

As svon as it was deep night—the last visit 


of the keeper paid—and, save now and then, 
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by some sharp cry in the more distant quarter 
of the house, all was still. Czsarini rose from 
his bed; a partial light came from the stars that 
streamed through the frosty and keen air, and 
cast a sickly gleam through the heavy bars of 
the casement. It was then that Cesarini drew 
from under his pillow a long-cherished, and 
carefully-concealed treasure. Oh, with what 
rapture had he first possessed himself of -it !— 
with what anxiety had it been watched and 
guarded !—how many cunning stratagems and 
profound inventions had gone towards the 
baffling the jealous search of the keeper and 
his myrmidons! The abandoned and wander- 
ing mother never clasped her child more fondly 
to her bosom, hor gazed upon its features with 
more passionate visions for the future. And 
what had so enchanted the poor prisoner—so 
deluded the poor maniac? A large nail! He 
had found it accidentally in the garden—he had 
hoarded it for weeks—it had inspired him with 
the hope of liberty.. Often, in the days far 
VOL. Ill, D 
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gone, he had read of the wonders that had 
been effected—of the stones removed, and the 
bars filed, by the selfsame kind of implement. 
He remembered that the most celebrated of 
those bold unfortunates who live a.life against 
law, had said, “ Choose my prison, and give me 
but a rusty nail, and I laugh at your gaolers 
and your walls!” He crept to the window—he 
examined his relic by the dim starlight—he 
kissed it passionately, and the tears stood m 
his eyes. : 

Ah! who shall determine the worth of things! 
No king that night so prized his crown, as the 
madman prized that rusty inch of wire—the 
proper prey of the rubbish-cart and dung- 
hill. Little didst thou think, old blacksmith, 
when thou drewest the dull metal from the 
fire, of what precious price it was to become! 

Cesarini, with the astuteness of his malady, 
had long marked out this chamber for. the 
scene of his operations ; he had observed: that 
the framework in. which the bars were’ set, 
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seemed old and worm-eaten—that: the window 
was but. a few feet from the ground—that:the 
noise made in the winter-nights by the sigh- 
ing branches of the old tree witheut, would 
deaden the sound ofthe lone workman. New, 
then, his hopes were to be crowned. Poor 
Fool! and even: ¢how hast. hope still! All that 
night he toiled and toiled, and wrought to 
work his iron into a file; now he tried the 
bars, and now the framework. Alas! he had 
not learned the skill in such tools, possessed. 
by his renowned model and inspirer ;—the 
flesh was worn from his fingers—the cold 
drops stood on his brow—and morning sur- 
prised him, advanced not a hair’s-breadth in 
his labour. | . 
He-crept back to bed, and again hid the 
useless implement, and at last he slept. Sleep, 
thou blessed God of the earth!—thou alone 
never despisest us in.our woes !—no abyss too 
profound for thy wings to overshadow! . 
And, night after night, the same task—the 
D2 
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same results! But at length, one day, when 


Cesarini returned from his moody walk in the 
_ gardens—(pleasure-grounds they were called 
| by the owner)—he found better workmen 
than he at the window; they were repairing 

the framework, they were strengthening ‘the 
~-bars—all hope was now gone! The unfortu- 
nate said nothing ;— too cunning to show his 
despair—he eyed them silently, and cursed 
them ;—but the old tree was left still, and that 
was something—company and music ! 

A day or two after this barbarous counter- 
plot, Czesarini was walking in the gardens, 
towards the latter part of the afternoon, (just 
_ when, in the short days, the darkness begins to 
steal apace over the chill and westering sun,) 
when he was accosted by a fellow-captive, who 
had often before sought his acquaintance ; for 
they try to have friends—those poor people. 
Even we do the same; though we say we are 
not mad! This man had been a warrior—had 


” served with Napoleon—had received honours 


‘N 
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and ribands—might, for aught we know, have 
dreamed of being a Marshal! But the demon 
smote. him in the hour. of his pride. It was 
his disease to fancy himself a Monarch. He 
believed, for he forgot chronology, that he was | 
at once the Iron Mask, and the.true sovereign 
of France and Navarre, confined in state by. 
the usurpers of his crown. On other points, 
he was generally sane ;—a tall, strong man, — 
with fierce features, and stern lines, wherein 
could be read many 2 bloody tale of violence 
and wrong — of lawless passions, of terrible 
excesses—for which madness might be at once 
the consummation and the curse. This man 
had taken a fancy to Cesarini ; and in some 
hours, Cesarini had shunned him less than 
others; for they could alike rail against all 
living things. The lunatic approached Czsar- 
ini with an air of dignity and condescension— 

“It is a cold night, sir—and there will be 
no moon. Has it never occurred to you that 


the winter is the season for escape?” 
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Cesarini started—the ex-officer:contimued. 

« Ay,—I see by your manner that you, too, 
chafe at our ignominicus confinement. i 
think that together-we might brave the worst. 
You probably are confined on some state 
offence. I give you full pardon, if you assis 
me. For myself, I have but to appear m my 
capital—old Louis-le Grand must be near his 
last hour.” 

«This madman my best companion !”— 
thought Cesarini—revolted at his own mr 
firmity, as Gulliver started from the Yahoo, 
—‘“no matter, he talks of escape.” 

« And how think you,” said the Italian, 
aloud, “how think you, that we have any 
chance of deliverance ?” , 

« Hush—speak lower,” said the Soldier. 
« In the inner garden, I have observed for the 
last two days that a man is employed in nail- 
ing some fig-trees and vines to the wall. Be- 
tween this garden and these grounds, there 1s 
but a paling—that we can easily scale. -He 
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‘works till dusk ;—at the latest hour we can, 
let us chmb noiselessly over the paling,—and 
creep along the vegetable beds till we reach 
the man. He uses a ladder for his purpose,— 
the rest is clear,—we must fell and gag hin— 
twist his neck if necessary—I have twisted a 
neck before,” (quoth the maniac, with a horrid 
smile.) <‘ The ladder will help us over the 
wall—and the night soon grows dark at this 
season.” . 

‘Cesarini listened, and his heart beat quick. 
« Will it be too late to try to-night?” said he, 
ma whisper. | 

«Perhaps not,” said the Soldier, who re- 
tained all his military acuteness. “ But are 
you prepared ?7—don’t you require time to man 
yourself ?” 

«No—no,—I have had time enough!—I 
am ready.” 

“ Well, then,—hist !—we are-watched—one 
of the gaolers'!—Talk easily—smile—laugh. 
This way.” They passed by one of the watch 
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of the place,—and just as they were in his 
hearing, the Soldier turned to Cesarini,—« Sir, 
will you-favour me with your snuff-box ?’ 

« T have none.” | 

« ‘None—what a pity! My good friend,” 
and he ‘turned to the scout, “may I request 
you to look in my room’ for my snuff-box ?—it 
is on the chimney-piece—it will not take you a 
minute.” , | 

The Soldier was one of those whose insanity 
was deeméd most harmless, and his relations, 
who were rich and well born, had requested 
every indulgence to be shown to him. The 
watch suspected nothing—and repaired to the 
house. As soon asthe trees hid him,—* Now,” 
said the Soldier, “stoop almost on all fours, 
and run quick.” 

So saying, the maniac crouched low, and 
glided along with a rapidity which did not 
distance Cesarini. They reached the paling 
that separated the vegetable garden from the 


pleasure-ground—the Soldier vaulted over it 
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with ease—Cesarini, with more difficulty, fol- 
lowed,—they crept along;—the herbs, and 
vegetable-beds with their long bare stalks, 
concealed their movements ;—the man was 
still on the ladder. ‘ La bonne Esperance!” 
said the Soldier, through his ground teeth, 
muttering some old watchword of the wars,— 
and (while Cesarini, below, held the ladder 
steadfast) he rushed up the steps—and, witha 
sudden effort of his muscular arm, hurled the 
gardener tothe ground. The man—surprised 
_ —half stunned, and wholly terrified—did not 
attempt to wrestle with the two madmen,—he 
uttered loud cries for help! But help came 
too late ;—these strange and fearful comrades 
had already scaled the wall, had dropped on 
the other side—and were fast making across 
the dusky fields to the neighbouring forest. 
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CHAPTER ¥. 


‘“‘ Hopes and Fears 
Start up alarmed, and o'er life’s narrow verge 
Look down—on what ?—a fathomless abyss 1” 
. | | Younc. 


‘Mipnicnt —and intense Frost !— there they 
sere—houseless and breadless—the two fugi- 
tives, in the heart of that beautiful forest 
avhich has rung to the horns of many a roya 
chase. The Soldier—whose youth had been 
inured to hardships, and to the conquests 
which our mother-wit wrings from the step- 
dame Nature—had made a fire by the friction 


of two pieces of dry wood;—such wood was 
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hard to be found, for the snow whitened the 
Jevel ground, and lay deep in the hollows; 
and when it was discovered, the fuel was slow 
to burn,—however, the fire blazed red at last. 
On a little mound—shaded by a semicircle of 
huge trees—sate the Outlaws of Human Rea- 
son. They cowered over the blaze opposite to 
each other,—and the glare crimsoning their 
features. And each in his heart longed to rid 
himself of his mad neighbour; and each felt 
the awe of solitude—the dread of sleep beside 
a comrade whose soul had lost God’s light! 

“Ho!” said the Warrior, breaking a silence 
that had been long kept,—“ this is cold work 
at the best, and hunger pinches me—I almost 
regret the prison.” 

“I do not feel the cold,” said Ceesarini, 
“and I do not care for hunger: I am revelling 
only in the sense of liberty !” 

' “ Try and sleep,” quoth the Soldier, with 
@ coaxing and smister softness of voice; “ we 
will take it by turns to watch.” | 
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- “« T cannot sleep—take you the first turn.” © 

« Harkye, sir!” said the Soldier, sullenly— 
«TI must not have my commands disputed— 
now we are free, we are no longer equal :—I 
‘am heir to the Crowns of France and Navarre 
—sleep, I say!” 

‘ And what Prince or Potentate, King or 
Kaisar!” cried Ceesarini, catching the quick 
contagion of the fit that had seized his comrade, 
“can dictate to the Monarch of Earth and 
Air—the Elements and the music-breathing 
Stars?—I am Cesarini the Bard! and the 
huntsman Orion halts in his chase above, to 
listen to my lyre!— Be stilled, rude man!— 
thou scarest away the angels, whose breath 
even now was rushing through my hair !” 
“It is too horrible!” cried the grim man of 
‘blood, shivering ; “‘ my enemies are relentless, 
and give me a madman for a gaoler!” 

“ Ha!—a madman!” exclaimed Cesarini, 
‘springing to his feet, and glaring at the Soj- 
dier with eyes that ‘caught and rivalled the 
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blaze of the. fire—* And who are you ?—what 
devil from the deep hell, that art leagued with. 
my persecutors against me?” 

With the instinct of his old calling and 

valour, the Soldier also rose when he saw the 
movement of his companion; and his fierce 
features worked with rage and fear. 
' “ Avaunt!” said he, waving his arm; “we 
banish thee from our presence !—this is our 
. palace—and our guards are at hand!” point- 
ing to the still and skeleton trees that grouped 
round in ghastly bareness. “ Begone ” 

At that moment they heard at a distance 
the deep barking of a dog, and each cried 
simultaneously—*“ They are after me !—be- 
‘trayed!” The Soldier sprung at the throat 
of Czeesarini; but the Italian, at the same 
instant, caught a half-burnt brand from the 
‘fire, and dashed the blazing end in the face 
of his assailant. ‘The Soldier uttered a cry of 
pain, and récoiled back, blinded and dismayed. 


Cesarini—whose madness, when fairly roused, 
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was of the mest deadly nature—again raised 
his weapon—and, probably, nothing but death 
could have separated the foes; but again the 
bay of the dog was heard, and Cresarini, an- 
swering the sound by a wild yell, threw down 
the brand, and fled away through the forest 
with inconceivable swiftness. He hurried on 
through bush and dell—and the boughs tore 
his garments and mangled his flesh—but stop- 
ped not his progress till he fell at last to the 
ground, breathless and exhausted, and heard 
from some far-off clock the second hour of 
morning. He had left the forest—a farm-house 
stood before him; and the whitened roofs of 
scattered cottages sloped to the tranquil sky. 
The witness of man—the social tranquil sky 
and the reasoning man—operated like a charma 
upon the senses which recent excitement had 
more than usually disturbed. The unhappy 
wretch gazed at the peaceful abodes, and sighed 
heavily—then, rising from the earth, he exept 
into one of the sheds that adjoined the farm- 
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droause, and throwing himself'on some straw, 
elept sound :and tranquilly till day-light, and 
the voices of peasants in the shed awakened 
him. 

He rese refreshed, calm, and, for ordmary 
spurposes, sufficiently sane to prevent -sus- 
piaen of his disease. He approached the 
startled peasants, and, representing himself as 
@ traveller who had lost his way in the night 
and amidst the forest, begged for food and 
‘water. Though his garments were torn, they 
swere new and of good fashion; his voice was 
-mild ; his whole appearance and address those 
‘of one of some station—and the French 
peasant is a hospitable fellow. Czsarmi 
refreshed and rested himself an hour or two at 
the farm, and then resumed his wanderings ; 
he offered no money, for the rules of the asy- 
dum forbade money to its inmates ;—he had 
‘none with him—but none was expected from 
him ; and they bade him farewell as ‘kindly 
as if he had bought their blessings. He then 
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began to consider where he was to take refuge, 
and how provide for himself; the feeling of 
liberty braced, and for a time restored, his 
intellect. Fortunately, he had on his person, 
besides some rings of trifling cost, a watch of no 
inconsiderable value, the sale of which might 
support him, in such obscure and humble quar- 
ter as he could alone venture in quest of a 
home, for several weeks — perhaps months. 
This thought made him cheerful and elated; 
he walked lustily on, shunning the high road— 
the day was clear—the sun bright—the air 
full of racy health. Oh! what soft raptures 
swelled the heart of the wanderer, as he gazed 
around him! The Poet and the Freeman 
alike stirred within his shattered heart! He 
paused to contemplate the berries of the icy 
trees—to listen to the sharp glee of the black- 
‘bird—and once—when he found beneath a 
hedge, a cold, scentless group of hardy violets 
~—he laughed aloud in his joy. In that laugh- 


ter there was no madness—no danger; but 
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_ when, as he journeyed on, he passed through 
a little hamlet, and saw the children at play 
upon the ground, and heard from the open 
door of a cabin the sound of rustic music— 
then, indeed, he paused abruptly ;—the past 
gathered over him:—he knew that which he 
had been—that which he was now !—an awful 
memory !—a dread revelation! And, covering 
his face with his hands, he wept aloud. In 
those ‘tears were the peril and the method.of 
madness. He woke from them to think of 
his youth—his hopes—of Florence—of Re- 
venge !——Lumley, Lord Vargrave! better, from 
that hour, to. encounter the tiger in his lair, 
than find thyself alone with that miserable 


man! 


CHAPTER VI. 


« It seem’d the laurel chaste and stubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew— 
Tt seem’d the land—the sea—and heaven above— 
All breathed out fancy sweet, and aigh’d -out love.” 
Farrrax’s Tasso. 


At De Montaigne’s villa, Evelyn, ‘fer the 


first time, gathered from the leoks, the man- 
ners of Maltravers, that she was beloved. ft 
was no longer possible to mistake the -evi- 
dences of affection. Formerly he had availed 
‘himself ‘of his advantage of years and expe- 
rience, and would warn—admonish—dispute 
—even reprove ;—formerly, there had been so 
much of seeming caprice—of cold distance— 


of sudden and wayward haughtiness in his 


‘bearing ;.— but now,—the whole man -was 
«hanged—the Mentor had vanished ‘in the 
Lover:—he held his ‘being en her breath. 
Her lightest pleasure seemed to have grown 
Ins law—no coldness ever alternated the deep 
‘devotion .of his manner; an anxious, a timid, 
a watchful softness replaced all his stately 
self-possession. Evelyn. saw that she was 
loved ; and :she then looked into her own 
heart. . 

I have said in the first of these volumes, 
that Evelyn-was gentle, even to yieldingness ; 
that her susceptibility made her shrink from 
the thought of pain 40 another; and so tho- 
roughly did she revere Maltravers—so grate- 
ful did she feel for-a love that could not but 
fatter pride, and raise her in her self-esteem— 
‘that she felt it impossible that she could reject 
his suit. “Then, do I love him as I dreamt 
I eould love?” she .asked herself; and her 
heart gave no intelligible reply. “ Yes !—it 
‘must be so;—in his presence I feel a tranquil 
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and eloquent.charm; his praise delights me ; 
his esteem is my most high ambition ;—and 
yet—and yet——” she sighed, and thought of 
Legard.—* But he loved me not!” and she 
turned restlessly from that image. “ He 
thinks but of the world—of pleasure ;—Mal- 
travers is right—the spoiled children of society 
cannot love—why. should I think of him? 
Yet she did think, and the thought dimmed 


her eyes and depressed her spirits. 


There were no guests at the Villa, except 
Maltravers, Evelyn, and Lord and Lady Dol- 
timore. Evelyn was much captivated by the 
graceful vivacity of Teresa, though that viva- 
city was not what it had been before her 
brother’s affliction; their children, some of 
whom were grown up, constituted an amiable 
‘and intelligent family ; and De Montaigne 
himself was agreeable and winning,—despite 
his sober manners, and his love. of philoso- 
phical dispute. Evelyn often listened thought- 
fully to Teresa’s praises of her husband—to 
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her account of the happiness she had known | 
in a marriage where there had been’so great a 
disparity of years ;—Evelyn began to question 
the truth of her early visions of romance. | 
‘ Caroline saw the unequivocal attachment 
of Maltravers with the same indifference, with 
which she had anticipated the suit of Legard. 
It was the same to her, what hand delivered 
Evelyn and herself from the designs of Var- 
grave ;—but Vargrave occupied nearly all her 
thoughts.. The newspapers had reported him 
as ‘seriously ill—at’one time in great danger. 
He was now recovering, but still unable to 
quit his room. ‘ He had written to her once, 
lamenting his ill-fortune—trusting soon to be 
at Paris ; and touching, with evident pleasure, 
. upon Legard’s departure for Vienna, which 
he had seen in the « Morning Post.” But 
he was afar—alone — ill — untended ; — and 
though Caroline’s guilty love had been much 
abated by Vargrave’s icy selfishness—by ab- 


sence and remorse—still she had the heart of 
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@. woman ;—and Vargrave was the: only one 
that had ever touched it. She felt. for him, 
and grieved. in silence; she did not dare: to 
utter sympathy aloud, for Doltimore had 
already given evidence of a suspicious and 
jealous temper. 

Evelyn was also deeply affected by the 
account of her guardian’s illness. As I. be- 
fore said, the moment he ceased to be her 
lover, her childish affection for him returned.. 
She even permitted herself to write to him; 
and a tone of melancholy depression whicts 
artfully pervaded his reply, struck her with 
something like remorse. He told her in: that 
letter, that he had much to say to her relative 
to.an investment, in conformity with her step- 
father’s wishes, and he should hasten to. Paris, 
even before the doctor. would sanction his re- 
‘moval. Vargrave forbore to mention what 
the meditated investment was. The last public 
accounts of the Minister had, however, been se 
favourable, that his. arrival might. be almost 
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daily expected’; and both Caroline and Evelyn | 
felt. relieved: ; 

To De: Montaigne, Maltravers confided. his 
attachment, and. both the Frenchman and 
Teresa. sanctioned and encouraged it. Eve- 
lyn enchanted them ; and they had passed 
that age when they could have imagined it 
possible that the. man they had known almost 
as a boy, was separated by years from the 
lively feelings and extreme youth of Evelyn. 
They could not believe that the sentiments 
he had inspived, were colder than those that 
animated himself. 

One day, Maltravers had been absent for 
some. hours on his. solitary rambles, and De 
Montaigne had not yet returned from Paris— 
which he visited almost daily. It was so late 
in the noon. as almost to border on evening, 
when Maltravers,. on his return, entered the 
grounds. by a gate that separated them from 
an: extensive wood. He saw Evelyn, Teresa, 
and two of her children, walking on a kind of 
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terrace almost immediately before him. He 
joined them; and, somehow or other, it soon 
chanced that Teresa and ‘himself loitered be- 
hind the rest—a little distance out of hearing. 
«’ Ah, Mr. Maltravers,” said the former, “-we 
miss the soft skies of Italy, and the beautiful 
hues of Como.” | 

_ « And for my part, I miss the youth that 
gave ‘glory to the grass and splendour to the 
flower.’” | 

- « Nay ;—we are happier now, believe: me,— 
or at least I should be, if—but I must not 
think of my poor brother—Ah! if his guilt 
deprived you of one who was worthy of you, 
it would be some comfort to his sister to think 
at last that the loss was repaired. - And -you 
still have scruples?” - 

« Who that loves truly has: not? ‘ How 
young—how lovely—how worthy of lighter 
hearts and fairer forms than mine! Give me 
back the years that -have passed since we -last 
- met at Como, and I might hope!” 
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« And this to me—who have enjoyed such 
happiness with one older, when we married, 
by ten years than you are now !” 

«But you, Teresa, were born -to see life 
through the Claude glass.” 

«« Ah, you provoke me with these refinements 
—you turn from a happiness you have but to 
demand.” 

“Do not—do not raise my hopes too high,” 
cried Maltravers with great emotion—« I have 
been schooling myself all day.—But if I am 
deceived !”” | | 

«Trust me—you are not.—See, even now 
she turns round to look for you:—she loves 
you—loves you as you deserve.—This differ- 
ence of years that you so lament, does but 
| deepen and elevate her attachment !” 

Teresa turned to Maltravers—surprised at 
his silence.—How joyous sate his heart upon 
his looks—no gloom on his brow—no doubt in 
his sparkling eyes!—He was mortal, and he 
yielded to the delight of believing himself 
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beloved.. He pressed: 'Teresa’s hand.in silence, 
and quitting her abruptly, gained. the- side of 
' Evelyn. Madame De Montaigne compre- 
hended all that passed within him; and as 
she followed, she soon contrived to detach 
her children, and returned with them to the 
house on a whispered pretence of. seeing if 
their father had yet arrived. Evelyn and Mal- 
travers continued to walk on—not aware,. at 
first, that the rest of the party were not close 
behind. | 

The sun had set; and they were in a part 
of the grounds which—by way of contrast to 
the rest—was laid out in the English fashion ; 
the walk wound, serpent-like, amang a pro- 
fusion of evergreens irregularly planted; the 
scene was shut in and bounded—except where 
at a distance, through an opening of the trees, 
you caught the spire of a distant church, over 
which. glimmered, faint and fair, the smile. of 
the evening star. | 

“This reminds me of Home,” said Evelyn 
gently. 
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. And hereafter it will remind me of you,” 
said Maltravers—in whispered: accents. ' He 
fixed his eyes on her as he spake.—Never: had 
his {look been se true:to liis heart—néver. had 
his voice: so undisguisedly. expressed the pro« 
found and passionate sentiment which. Had 
sprung up within him—to constitute, as. he 
then believed, the latest bliss, or the crowaing 
misery of his life! At that moment, it was a 
sort of instinct that told him they. were alone ; 
for who has. not felt—in those few and me: 
morable hours of life when love long ‘sup: 
pressed overflows the fountain, and seems to . 
pervade the whole frame and the whole spirit 
—that there is a magic around and within us 
that hath a keener intelligence than intellect 
itself? Alone at such an hour with the one 
we love, the whole world beside seems to 
vanish—and our feet to have entered the. soil, 
and our lips to have. caught the air, of Fairy 
Laad. . > 3 

They were alone.—And why did Evelyn 
E 2 


,° 
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tremble ?~-Why ‘did she feel that.a crisis ‘of 
‘existence was at hand ?. 

“ Miss Cameron--Evelyn”— said Maltra- 
-vers—after they had:walked' some moments in 
silence—“ hear me—and let your reason as — 
well:as your heart reply:—From the first mo- 
‘ment we met, you'became dear to‘me. Yes, 
even when a child, your sweetness and your 
fortitude foretold so well what you would :be 
in womanhood—even then you left upon: my 
memory a.delightful and mysterious shadow— 
too prophetic of the light that now hallows 
‘and wraps your image! We met again—and 
the attraction that had drawn me towards you 
years before, was suddenly renewed.—I love 
you, Evelyn !—lI love you better than all words 
can tell!—Your future fate, your welfare, your 
happiness, contain and embody all the hopes 
left to me in life! But our years are different, 
Evelyn. I have known sorrows—and the dis- 
appointments and the experience that. have 


severed me from the common world, have 
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' robbed me of more than time itself has done. 
They have robbed me of that zest for the or- 
dinary toys and pleasures of our race—which 
may it be yours, sweet Evelyn, ever to retain.. 
To me, the time foretold by the Preacher as 
the lot. of age has already arrived ;—when 
the sun and the moon are darkened, and 
when, save-in you, and through you, I have no 
pleasure in anything.—Judge—if such a being 
you.can love! Judge—if my very confession 
does not revolt and chill—if it does not present. 
to you a gloomy and cheerless future—were it 
possible that you could unite your lot to mine! 
Answer not from friendship or from pity; the 
love I feel for you can have a.reply from 
love alone, and from that reasoning which 
love, in. its enduring power—in its healthful 
confidence—in: its prophetic. foresight—alone 
supplies! I can resign you. without.a murmur 
—~but I could not live with you and even fancy 
that you had one care I could not soothe, 


though you might have happiness I could not 
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share. And fate does not present to me any 
vision so dark and terrible—no, not your loss 
itself—no, not your indifference—no, not your 
aversion,—as your discovery—after time should 
make regret in vain—that you had mistaken 
fancy or friendship for :affection—a. sentiment 
for love. Evelyn, I have confided to you all— 
all this wild heart, now and evermore your 
own. My destiny is with-you !” | 

Evelyn was silent—he took her hand—and 
her tears fell warm and fast upon it. Alarmed 
‘and anxious, he drew her ‘towards him, and 
gazed upon her face. 

. You fear:to wound me,” he said, with pale 
lips‘and trembling voice.’ “Speak on,—I can 
bear‘all.” west ! 7 

«“No—no,” said- Evelyn, ‘falteringly, «I 
‘have no fear, but ‘not to deserve you.” 

“ You ‘love me, then,—you love me!” cried 
‘Maltravers wildly, and clasping her to his 
heart. re 
--The moon rose at ‘thet instant, and the 
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wintry sward and the dark trees were bathed 
in the sudden light. The time—the light— 
so exquisite to all—even in loneliness and in 
sorrow—how divine in such companionship !— 
in such overflowing and ineffable sense of 
bliss!’ There and then for the first time did 
Maltravers press upon that modest and blush- 
ing cheek the kiss of Love—of Hope,—the 
seal of a union he fondly hoped the grave . 


itself could not dissolve ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“QugENn. Whereon do you look ? 
Hamuzr. On him—on him,—look you how pale he 
glares!” 
Hamlet. 


‘ 


Pernaps to Maltravers those few minutes 
which ensued—as they walked slowly on— 
compensated for all the troubles and cares of 
years ;—for natures like his feel joy even yet 
more intensely than sorrow. It might be that 
the transport—the delirium of passionate and 
grateful thoughts that he poured forth—when 
at last he could summon words—expressed 
feelings the young Evelyn could not compre- 
hend,—and which less delighted than terrified 
her with the new responsibility she had in- 
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eurred.. But love sa:-honest—so generous—so. 
intense—dazzled and bewildered—and_ car- 
ried. her whole soul away:. “Certainly at that 
hour she felt no regret—no thought but that 
one’ in whom. she had. so. long recognised 
something: nobler than is found in the com- 
mon world—was thus happy and thus made 
happy by a word—a look from her!’ Such.a 
thought is. woman’s dearest .triumph,—and 
one so thoroughly unselfish—so yielding and 
so soft—could not be insensible. to the rapture 
she had caused. | 

« And oh!” said Maltravers; as he clasped. 
again and again.the hand that he believed he 
had. won. for. ever, “now, at length, have I 
learned how beautiful is life! For this—for 
this I have been reserved! Heaven is mer- 
ciful to me—and.: the waking world is brighter. 
than all my dreams!” | 

He. ceased abruptly. At. that instant they 
were. once. more on the terrace where he had 
first. joined Teresa—facing: the wood—which 

ES 
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ares divided by a-slight:and low palisade ‘from 
the spot where they. stood. He ceased 
abruptly,—for this eyes encauntered a terrible 
and -ominous .oppesition—a form connected 
with dreary ‘associations of fate and-woe. The 
figure had raised itself upon @ pile of firewood 
on the other :side the fence, and hence it seemed 
almost gigantic in its stature. It gazed upon 
the pair with eyes that burned with a preter: 
natural blaze, .and.a voice which Maltravers 
too well remembered, :shrieked :out,—‘* Love— 
love! What, thou love again? Where is the 
Dead? Hal—ha! ‘Whereis the Dead?” 

Evelyn, startled by. the words, looked up, 
and clung ‘in speechless ‘terror to Maltravers. 
He remained rooted to the spot. 

“-Unhappy man,” said -he, .at length, and 
soothingly, “how came you hither? . Fly nog 
you are with friends.” — 

« Friends!” said the maniac, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. <I know thee, Ernest Maltravers, 
—I know thee ;—but it is not thou who hast 
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locked :me up.in ‘darkness and in ‘hell, side ‘by 
side with the ‘mocking fiend! Friends!—sh, 
but no friends shall catch me now! I am 
free—]l am free!—air and wave are not ‘more 
free!” and the madman laughed with horrible 
glee. “She is fair—fair,” he said, abruptly 
checkmg himself, and with a changed voice, 
“ but ‘not so fair as the Dead. Faithless that 
thou art—and yet she loved thee! Woe te 
thee !—woe—Maltravers, the perfidious! Woe 
to thee—and remorse—and shame!” 

“Fear not, Evelyn, fear not,” whispered 
Maltravers, gently, and placing her behind 
him, “support your courage—nothing shall 
harm you.” 

Evelyn, though very pale, and trembling 
from head to foot, retained her senses. Mal- 
travers advanced towards the madman. But 
no sooner did the quick eye of the last per- 
ceive the movement, than—with the fear that 
belongs ‘to that dread disease—the fear of 
lesing liberty,—he turned,. and, with a loud 
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cry, fled into the wood. Maltravers leapt 
over the fence, and pursued him some way in 
vain. The thick copses of the wood snatched 
every trace:of the fugitive from his eye. 

Breathless and exhausted,. Maltravers re-: 
turned to the spot where he: had left Evelyn. 
As he reached it, he saw Tercsa and her hus: 
band approaching towards him,.and Teresa's 
merry. laugh sounded clear and musical in the 
racy air.. The: sound appalled. him—he hast- 
ened his steps to Evelyn. | 

« Say nothing of what we have scen to. Ma- 
dame de Montaigne, I beseech you,” said he ; 
« [will explain why hereafter.” 

Evelyn, too overcome to speak, nodded. her 
acquiescence. They joined the De .Mon- 
taignes,. and Maltravers took the Frenchman 
aside. 

But. before he could address him, De. Mon- 
taigne: said— 

-“ Hush! do not alarm my wife—she knows 
nothing—but I have just heard, at Paris, that 
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—that he has escaped—you know -whom I 
mean?” | 

«I do—he is at hand—send in search of 
him—lI have seen him !—once more I have 


seen Castruccio Cesarini!” 


END OF BOOK EIGHTH. i 


BOOK THE NINTH. 


al al. rad’ ibn Scagari. 
Sopa. dip. Tyran. 754. 


Woe, woe: all things are clear. 
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CHAPTER I. - 


‘© The privilege that statesmen ever claim, .. 
Who private interest never yet pursued, 
But still pretended ‘twas for others’ good. 
*- * * * *: * * 
- From hence on every humorous wind that veer’d, 
With shifted sails a several course you steer’d.” 
Absalom and Achitophel. Part It. 


Lorp Varcrave had for more than a fortnight 
, too. ill to be: 


remained at the inn at M 
removed with safety in a season so severe.. 
Even when at last, by easy stages, he reached 
London, he-was subjected to a relapse ; and 
his recovery. was slow and gradual.. Hitherto 
‘unused to. sickness; he bore his confinement 


with extreme. impatience ; and, against the 
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commands of his physician, insisted on con- 
tinuing to transact his official business, and 
consult with his political friends in his sick- 
room; for Lumley knew well, that it is most — 
pernicious to public men to be considered fail- 
ing in health ;—turkeys are not more unfeeling 
to a sick brother, than politicians to an ailing 
statesman they give out that his head is 
touched, and see consumption and epilepsy in 
every speech, and every dispatch. The time, 
too, nearly ripe for his great schemes, made it 
doubly necessary that he should exert himself, 
and prevent being shelved with a plausible 
excuse of tender compassion for his infirmi- 
ties. As soon, therefore, as he learned that 
Legard had left Paris, he thought himself 
safe for awhile in that quarter, and surren- 
dered his thoughts wholly to his ambitious 
projects. Perhaps, too, with the susceptible 
vanity of a middle-aged man, who has had his 
bonnes fortunes, Lumley deemed, with Rous- 
seau, that a lover, pale and haggard—just 
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raised from the bed of suffering—is more in- 
teresting to-friendship, than attractive to leve. 
He and Rousseau were, I believe, both mis- 
taken; but that is'a matter of opinion: they 
both thought very coarsely of women—one, 
from having no sentiment, and the other, from 
having a sentiment that was but a disease, 
At length, just. as Lumley: was sufficiently re- 
covered te quit his house—to appear at his 
office, and declare that his illness had wonder- 
fully improved his constitution,— intelligence 
from. Paris, the more startling from being 
wholly unexpected, reachedhim. From Caro- 
line he learned that Maltravers had proposed to 
Evelyn, and been accepted. From Maltravers 
himself he heard the confirmation of the news. 
The last letter was short, but kind and manly. 
He addressed Lord Vargrave as Evelyn’s 
guardian; slightly alluded to the scruples he 
had entertained, till Lord Vargrave’s suit was 
broken off; and feeling the subjeet too delicate 
for a letter, expressed a desire to eonfer with 
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Lumley respecting Evelyn’s wishes as. to cer-. 
tain arrangements in her property.. 

And for. this was it that Lumley had tojled! 
for this had he visited Lisle Court !—and for 
this had he been stricken down to the bed of 
pain! Was it only to make his old rival the 
purchaser, if he so pleased it, of the possessions 
of his own family? Lumley thought at that. 
moment. less. of Evelyn than of. Lisle Court. 
As he woke. from the stupor and the first fit of 
rage into which these epistles cast him, the re- 
collection.of the story he: had heard from Mr. 
Onslow flashed across him.. Were his sus-. 
picions. true, what a secret he would possess! 
How Fate might yet befriend him! Not a 
moment. was to be lost. Weak, suffering, as 
he still was,.he ordered his carriage, and. has-- 
tened down to Mrs. Leslie. © 

In the: interview that took: place, he. was 
careful not to alarm her. into discretion.. He 
managed the conference. with. his usual con- 


summate dexterity. ‘He did not appear - to 
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suppose that there had been any criminal con- 
‘nexion between Alice and the supposed Butler. 
He began by simply asking whether Alice had 
ever, in early life, been acquainted with a 
person of that name, and when residing in the 


neighbourhood of 


? ‘The change of coun- 
tenance—the surprised start of Mrs. Leslie— 
convinced him that his suspicions were true. 
- -« And why do you ask, my Lord?” said the 
old lady. “Is it to ascertain this point that 
you have done'me the honour to visit me?” 

‘« Not-exactly, my dear Madam,” said Lum- 
ley, smiling. “ But I am going to C¥****,.on 
business ; and besides, that I wished to give 
an account of your: health to Evelyn, whom I 
shall shortly see at Paris, I certainly did de- 
sire to know whether it would be any gratifica- 
tion to Lady Vargrave, for whom I have the 
deepest regard, to renew her acquaintance 
with the said Mr. Butler!” 

«What does your Lordship know of him ?— 
‘What is he ?—who is he?” _ 
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« Ah, my dear Lady, you turn the tables on — 
me, I see;—for my one. question you would 
give me fifty. But, seriously, before I answer 
you, you must tell me whether Lady Vargrava 
does knaw a gentleman of that. name. yet, 
indeed, to. save trouble, I may as. well. mform 
you, that I. know it was under that. name that 
she resided at C*****, when my poor uncle first 
made her acquaintance. What I ought to ask, 
is this—supposing Mr. Butler be. still alive, 
and a gentleman of character and fortune, 
would it please Lady Vargrave to meet with 
him once more?” 

«I cannot. tell you,” said Mrs. Leslie, sink- 
ing back in her chair much embarrassed. 

« Enough, I shall not stir further in the 
matter. Glad. to see you looking so. well. 
Fine place—beautiful trees. Any commands 
at C*****, or any message for Evelyn ?” 

Lumley rose to depart. 

“ Stay,” said Mrs. Leslie, recalling all the 
pining—restless — untiring love that Lady 
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Vargrave had manifested towards. the lost,— 
and feeling that she ought not.to.sacrifice to 
slight scruples the chance of happiness. for her 
friend’s future years, — “stay—I think this 
question you should address to Lady Var- 
grave, or shall I?” 

« As you will—perhaps J had better write. 
Good day,” and Vargrave hurried away. 

He had satisfied himself, but he had an- 
other yet to satisfy,—and that, from certain 
reasons known but to himself, without bring- 
ing the third person in contact with Lady 
Vargrave. On arriving at C+**** he wrote, 


therefore, to Lady Vargrave as follows :— 


«« My DEAR FRIEND, 

“Do not think me impertinent or intru- 
sive — but you know me too well for that. 
A gentleman of the name of Butler is exceed- 


ingly anxious to ascertain if you once lived 


near , in a pretty little cottage,—Dove, 
or Dale, or Dell Cottage (some such appel- 
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Jation),—and if you remember a person of his 

name ?—Should you ‘care to give a reply to 

these queries, send me a line addressed to 

London, which I shall get on my way to Paris. 
« Yours most truly, 


_ © VARGRAVE.” 


As soon as he had concluded, and de- 
spatched this letter, Vargrave wrote to Mr. 


Winsley as follows :— 


« My pear Sir, 

«TI am so unwell, as to be unable to 
call on you, or even to see any one, how- 
ever agreeable (nay, the more agreeable the 
more exciting 1) I hope, however, to ‘renew 
our personal acquaintance before quitting 
‘C*#****, Meanwhile, oblige me with a line to 
say if I did not understand you to signify 
that you could, if necessary, prove that Lady 
‘Vargrave once resided in this town as Mrs. 


‘Butler, a very short time before she married 
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my uncle, under the name of Cameron, in Devon- 
shire; and had she not also at that time a little 
girl—an infant, or nearly so;-who must neces- 
sarily be the young lady who is my uncle's 
heiress, Miss Evelyn Cameron? My reason 
for thus troubling you is obvious. As Miss 
Cameron’s guardian, I have very shortly to 
wind up certain affairs connected with my 
uncle’s will; and, what is more, there is some 
property bequeathed by the late Mr. Butler, 
which may make it necessary to prove identity. 
« Truly yours, 


*< VARGRAVE.” 


The answer to the latter communication ran 


thus :— 


<« My Lorp, 

“Tam very sorry to hear your Lordship 
is so unwell, and will pay my respects to- 
morrow. [ certainly can swear that the pre- 
sent Lady Vargrave was the Mrs. Butler who 
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resided at C*****, and taught music. And as 
the child with her was of the same sex, and about 
the same age, as Miss Cameron, there can, I 
should think, be no difficulty in establishing the 
identity between that young lady and the child 
Lady Vargrave had by her first husband, Mr. 
Butler; but of this, of course, I cannot speak. ' 


« T have the honour, . 
“&e. &de.” 


The next morning Vargrave despatched a 
note to Mr. Winsley, saying that his health 
required him to return to town immediately,— 
and to town, in fact, he hastened. The day 
after his arrival, he received, in a hurried 
hand—strangely blurred and blotted, perhaps 
by tears,—this short letter :— 


“For Heaven's sake, tell me what you 
mean! Yes—yes,—I did once reside at Dale 
Cottage—I did know one of the name of. 
Butler! Has he discoyered the name J bear? 


» 
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Where is he? I implore you to write, or let 
_ me see you, before you leave England! 


« ALICE VARGRAVE.” 


Lumley smiled triumphantly when he read, 
and carefully put ap, this letter. , 
« T must now amuse and put her off—at all 
events for the present.” | 
In answer to Lady Vargrave’s letter, he 
wrote a few lines to say, that he had only heard 
through a third person (a lawyer) of a Mr. But- 
ler residing somewhere abroad, who had wished 
these inquiries to be made—that he believed it 
only related to some disposition of property— 
that, perhaps, the Mr. Butler who made the in- 
quiry was heir to the Mr. Butler she had: known 
~—that he could learn nothing else at present, as 
the purport of her reply must be sent abroad ;—~ 
the lawyer would or could say nothing more— 
that directly he received a further communica- 
tion it should be despatched to her—that he 
was most affectionately and most truly hers. 
F2 
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The rest of that morning Vargrave devoted 


to Lord Saxingham and his allies; and de- | 


claring, and believing, that he should not be 
long absent at Paris, he took an early dinner, 
and was about once more to commit himself 
to the risks of travel, when, as he crossed the 
hall, Mr. Douce came hastily upon him. 

«“ My Lord—my Lord—I must have a word 
with your L—L—Lordship ;—you are going 
to—that is—” (and the little man looked 
frightened) “ you intend to—to, go to—that 
is—ab—ab—ab 


«“ Not abscond, Mr. Douce—come into the 


library: I am in a great hurry, but I have 
always time for you—what’s the matter ?” 

« Why, then, my Lord—I—I have heard 
nothing m—m—more from your Lordship 


about the pur—pur 


« Purchase ?—I am going to Paris, to settle 
all particulars with Miss Cameron ; tell the 


lawyers. so.” 


“ May—may—we draw out the money to— 
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to—show—that— that we are in earnest? 
otherwise I fear—that is, I suspect—I mean 
I know, that Colonel Maltravers will be off 
the bargain.” 

«Why, Mr. Douce, really I must just see 
my ward first; but you shall hear from me in 
a day or two;—and the ten thousand pounds 
I owe you!” 


« Yes, indeed, the ten—ten—ten—my part- 
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ner 18 very 

« Anxious for it, no doubt!—my compli- . 
ments to lhim—God bless you !—take care of 
yourself—must be off to save the packet ;” 
and Vargrave hurried away, muttcring — 
«‘ Heaven sends money, and the devil sends 
duns !” , 

Douce gasped like a fish for breath, as his 
eyes followed the rapid steps of Vargrave; 
and there was an angry scowl of disappoint- 
ment on his small features. Lumley, by this 
time, seated in his carriage, and wrapped up 


in his cloak, had forgotten the creditor's ex- 
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istence, and. whispered to his: aristocratic Se- 
eretary, as he bent his head out of the car- 
niage window, “ 1 have told Lord Saxingham 
to despatch you to me, if there is any—the 
least—necessity for me in London. I leave 


you behind, Howard, because, your sister being 


at Court, and your cousin with our notable 


Premier, you will find out every change im the 
wind—you understand—and, I say, Howard 
—don’t think I forget your kindness !—you 
know that no man ever served me in vain !— 
‘Oh, there’s that horrid little Douce behind 
you !—tell them to drive on!” 
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CHAPTER II. 


“* Heard you that ? —- 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing ?” 
. Lit.o.—Fatal Curiosity. *. 


‘Tue unhappy companion of Ceesarini’s flight 
was sbdon discovered and recaptured ; but all 
search for Cesarini ‘himself proved ineffec- 
tual, not only in ‘the neighbourhood of St. 
Cloud, but in the surrounding country and 
an Paris. The only comfort was in thinking 
that his watch would at least preserve hith 
for some time from the horrors of want; and 
that, by the sale of the trinket, he might be 
traced. The police, too, were set at work— 
the vigilant police of Paris! Still day rolled 
en day, and no tidings. The secret of the 
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escape was carefully concealed from Teresa; 
and public cares were a sufficient excuse for 
the gloom on De Montaigne’s brow. 

Evelyn heard from Maltravers, with mingled 
emotions of compassion, grief, and awe, the 
gloomy tale connected with the history of the 
maniac. She wept for the fate of Florence— 
shg, shuddered at the curse that had fallen 
on Cesarini; and perhaps Maltravers grew 
dearer to her from the thought, that there was 
so much in the memories of the past that 
needed a comforter and a soother, 

They returned to Paris, —affianced and 
plighted lovers; and then it was, that Evelyn 
sought carefully and resolutely to banish from 
her mind all recollection—all regret—of the 
absent Legard; she felt the solemnity of the 
trust confided in her, and she resolved that no 
thought of hers should ever be of a nature 
to gall the generous and tender spirit that had 
confided its life of life to her care. The influ- 


ence of Maltravers over her increased in their 
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new and more familiar position ; and yet still it 
partook too much of veneration—too little of 
passion ;—but that might be her innocence 
and youth. He, at least, was sensible of no 
want—she had chosen him from the world; 
and, fastidious as he deemed himself, he re- 
posed, without a doubt, on the security of her 
faith. None of those presentiments which 
had haunted him when first betrothed to Flo- 
rence disturbed him now. The affection of 
one so young and so guileless, seemed to 
bring back to him all:his own youth :—we are 
ever young while the young can love us!— 
Suddenly, too; the world took, to his eyes, a 
brighter and fairer aspect;— Hope, born 
again, reconciled him to his career, and to his 
race! The more he listened to Evelyn, the 
more he watched every evidence of her docile, 
but generous nature, the more he felt assured 
that he had found, at last, a heart suited to his 
own. Her beautiful serenity of temper, cheer- 
ful—yet never fitful or unquiet — gladdened 
F3 
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him with its insensible contagion. ‘Yo be 
‘with Evelyn, was like basking in the sunshine 
ef some happy sky! It was an inexpressible 
eharm to one wearied with “the hack sights 
and sounds” of this jaded world—to watch the 
ever fresh and sparkling thoughts and fancies, 
which came from a soul so new to all thet 
wearies us of life! -It enchanted one, pain- 
fully fastidious in what relates to the true 
nobility of character, that, however various the 
themes discussed, no low or mean thought 
ever sullied those beautiful lips. It was not 
the mere innocence of inexperience, but the 
moral incapability of guile, that charmed him 
in the companion he had chosen on his path 
to Eternity! He was.also delighted to notiee 
Evelyn’s readiness of resources :—she had that 
faculty, without which woman has no. inde- 
pendence from the world— no pledge that 
domestic retirement will not soon languish 
into wearisome monotony—the faculty of 


making trifles contribute to occupation or 


‘ 
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amusement; she was easily pleased—and yet 
she so soon reconciled herself to disappoint: 
ment. He felt, and chid his own dulness for 
not feeling it before—that, young and sur- 
passingly lovely as she was, she required no 
stimulant from the heated pursuits and the 
hollow admiration of the crowd. 

« Such,” thought he, “are the natures that 
alone can preserve through years the poetry of 
the first passionate illusion — that can alone 
render wedlock the seal that confirms affection, 
and not the mocking ceremonial that vainly 
consecrates its grave!” | 

Maltravers, as we have seen, formally wrote . 
to Lumley some days after their return to 
Paris. He would have written also to Lady 
Vargrave—but Evelyn thought it best to pre- 
pare her mother by a letter from herself. : 

Miss Cameron now wanted but a few weeks 
to the age of eighteen—at which she was to be 
the sole mistress of her own destiny. On 


alriving at that age, the marriage was to take 
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place. Valerie heard with sincere delight of 
the new engagement her friend had formed. 
She eagerly sought every opportunity to in- 
crease her intimacy with Evelyn—who was 
completely won by her graceful kindness ;— 
the result of Valerie’s examination was—that 
she did not wonder at the passionate love of 
Maltravers—but that her deep knowledge: of 
the human heart (that knowledge so remark- 
able in the women of her country !) made her 
doubt how far it was adequately returned— 
how far Evelyn deceived herself.—Her first 
satisfaction became mingled with anxiety, and 
she relied more for the future felicity of her 
friend on Evelyn’s purity of thought and gene- 
ral tenderness of heart, than on the exclusive- 
ness and ardour of her love. Alas! few at 
eighteen are not too young for the irrevocable. 
step—and Evelyn was younger than her years ‘ 
‘One evening, at Madame de St. Ventadour's 
—Maltravers asked Evelyn if she had yet 
heard from Lady Vargrave. Evelyn expressed 
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her surprise that she had not, and the con- 
versation fell, as was natural, upon Lady Var- 
grave herself. “Is she as fond of music as 
you are?”—asked Maltravers. 

« Yes, indeed, I think so—and of the songs 
of a certain person in particular; they al- 
ways had for her an indescribable charm. 
Often have I heard her say, that to read your 
writings was like talking to an early friend. 
Your name and genius scemed to make her 
solitary connexion with the great world. Nay 
—but you will not be angry—I half think it 
was her enthusiasm—so strange and rare— 
that first taught me interest in yourself.” 

“J have a double reason then for loving 
your mother,” said Maltravers—much pleased _ 
and flattered—‘ And does she not like Italian 
music ?” 

“Not much—she prefers some rather old- 
fashioned German airs, very simple, but very 
touching.” 

“ My own early passion,” said Maltravers— 


more and more interested. 
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. “ But there are, also, one or two English 
songs which I have occasionally, but very 
seldom, heard her sing. One in especial 
affects her so deeply—even when she plays 
the air—that I have always attached to it a 
certain mysterious sanctity... I should not like 


to sing it before a crowd;—but to-morrow, 
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when you call on me, and we are alone 

« Ah, to-morrow I will not fail to remind 
you.” 

Their conversation ceased ; yet, somehow or 
other, that night when he retired to rest, the 
recollection of it haunted Maltravers. He felt 
a vague unaccountable curiosity respecting 
this secluded and solitary mother ;—all con- 
cerning her early fate seemed so wrapped im 
mystery.—Cleveland, in reply to his letter, had 
informed him that all inquiries respecting the 
birth and first marriage of Lady Vargrave had 
failed. Evelyn evidently knew but little af 
either—and he felt a certain delicacy in press, 


ing questions which might be ascribed to the 
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inquisitiveness of a vulgar family pride.—More- 
over, lovers have so much to say to each other, 
that he had not yet found time to talk at length 
to Evelyn about third persons. He slept ii 
that night—dark and ill-boding dreams dis- 
turbed his slumber.—He rose late and dejected 
by presentiments he could not master: his 
morning meal was scarcely over—and he had 
already taken his hat to go to Evelyn’s for 
comfort and sunshine—when the door opened, 
and he was surprised by the entrance of Lord 
Vargrave. : 
' Lumley seated himself with a formal gravity 
very unusual to him; and, as if anxious to 
watve unnecessary explanations, began as fol- 
lows, with a serious and impressive voice and 
aspect : 
_ “ Maltravers, of late years we have been 
estranged from each other: I do not presume 
to dictate to you your friendships or your dis- 
likes. .Why this estrangement has happened, 


you alone can determine, For my part, I am 
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conscious of no offence ; that which I was I am 
still. Itis you who have changed. Whether 
it be the difference of our political opinions, or 
any other and more secret cause, I know not. 
I lament, but it is now too late to attempt to 
remove it. Ifyou suspect me of ever seeking, 
or even wishing, to sow dissension between 
yourself and my ill-fated cousin, now no more, 
you are mistaken. I ever sought the happi- 
ness and the union of you both. And yet, 
Maltravers, you then came between me and an 
early and cherished dream. But I suffered in 
silence; my course was at least disinterested, 
perhaps generous,—let it pass. A second time 
you cross my path—you win from me a heart I 
had long learned to consider mine. You have 
no scruple of early friendship—you have no for- 
bearance towards acknowledged and affianced 
ties. You are my rival with Evelyn Cameron, 
and your suit has prospered.” 

'“ Vargrave,” said Maltravers, “‘ you have 


spoken frankly; and I will reply with an equal 
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candour. A difference of tastes, tempers, and 
opinions, led us long since into opposite paths. 
I am one who cannot disunite public morality 
from private virtue. From motives best known 
to you, but which I say openly I hold to have 
been those of interest or ambition, you cast off 
opinions long and deliberately expressed, and 
played with the liberties and well-being of 
mankind, as if they were but counters, to mark 
‘amercenary game. This led me to examine 
your character with more searching cyes; and 
I found it one I could no longer trust. With 
respect to the Dead—let the pall drop over 
that early grave—I acquit you of all blame. 
He who sinned, has suffered more than would 
atone the crime! You charge me with my 
love to Evelyn. Pardon me, but I seduced 
no affection—I have broken no tie! Not till 
she was free in heart, and in hand, to choose 
‘between us, did I hint at love. Let me think, 
that a way may be found to soften one por- 
tion at least of the disappointment you cannot 


but feel acutely.” 
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; “Stay!” said Lord Vargrave (who, plunged 
ia a gloomy reverie, had scarcely seemed te 
hear the last few sentences of his rival); “Stay, 
Maltravers. Speak not of love to Evelyn !—a 
horrible foreboding tells me that, a few hours 
hence, you would rather pluck out your tongue 
by the roots, than couple the words of love 
with the thought of that unfortunate girl. Oh, 
if I were vindietive, what awful triumph would 
_ await me now! What retaliation .on your 
harsh judgment—your cold contempt—your 
momentary and wretched vietory over me!— 
Heaven is my witness, that my only sentiment 
is that of terror and woe! Maltravers, im 
your earliest youth, did you form connexion 
with one whem they called Alice Darvil?” 
© Alice !—merciful Heaven ! what of her?” 
«Did you never know that the Christias 
name of Evelyn’s mother is Alice?” 
_ © T never asked—I never knew—but it is a 
common name,” faltered Maltravers. 


« Listen to me,” resumed Vargrave: “ with 
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Alice Darvil you lived in the Regnoyerncee 
of | 


> did you not?” 

«< Go on—go on!” 

« You took the name of Butler—by. that 
mame Alice Darvil was afterwards known, in 
the town im which my uncle resided—(there 
are gaps in the history that I cannot of my 
own knowledge fill up)—she taught music— 
my uncle became enamoured of her—but he 
was vain and worldly. She removed into De- 
vonshire, and he married her there, under the 
name of Cameron, by which name he hoped to 
conceal from the world the lowness of her 
erigin, and the humble calling she had fol- 
lowed—— Hold! do not interrupt me. Alice 
had one:.daughter, as was supposed, by a for- 
mer marriage—that daughter was the offspring 
of him whose name she bore—yes, of the false 
Butler !—that daughter is Evelyn Cameron!” - 

+ Liar—Devil!” cried Maltravers, springing 
to his feet, as if a shot had pierced his heart. 
“ Proofs—proaofs!” | 
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« Will these suffice?” said Vargrave; and 
he placed the letters of Winsley and Lady 
Vargrave before Maltravers. He caught them 
up; but for some moments he could not dare 
to read them. He supported himself with dif- 
ficulty from falling to the ground ; there was 
a gurgic in his throat, like the sound of the 
death-rattle :—at last he read, and dropped 
the letters from his hand. . 

« Wait me here,” he said, very faintly, and 
moved mechanically to the door. 

« Hold!” said Lord Vargrave, laying his 
hand upon Eynest’s arm. “ Listen to me for 
Evelyn's sake—for her mother’s. You are 
about to seck Evelyn—be it so! I know that 
you possess the godlike gift of self-control. 
You will not suffer her to learn that her mother 
has done that which dishonours alike mother 
and child? You will not consummate your 
wrong to Alice Darvil, by robbing her of the 
fruit of a life of penitence and remorse? You 


will not unveil her shame to her own daughter? 
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Convince yourself, and master yourself while 
you do so!” 

« Fear me not,” said Maltravers, with a ter- 
rible smile; “I will not afflict my conscience 
with a double curse. As I have sowed, so 


must I reap.—Wait me here!” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Misery, 

That gathers force each moment as it rolls, 
And must, at last, o'erwhelm me.” 
Litto.—Fatal Curiosity. 


Ma travers found Evelyn alone: she turned 
towards him with her usual sweet smile of 
welcome; but the smile vanished at once, as 
her eyes met his changed and working coun- 
tenance: cold drops stood upon the rigid and 
marble brow—the lips writhed as if in bodily 
torture—the muscles of the face had fallen, 
and there was a wildness which appalled her in 


the fixed and feverish brightness of the eyes. 


——— ne 
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«You are ill, Ernest—dear Ernest—you 
are ill—your look freezes me !” . 


? 


_ * Nay, Evelyn,” said Maltravers, recover- 
ing himself by one of those efforts, of which 
men who have suffered without sympathy are 
alone capable ; “nay—I am better now—I 
have been ill—very ill—but I am better.!” 

“Tl! and I not to know of it!” She 
attempted to take his hand as she spoke. 
Maltravers recoiled. 

“ Tt is fire !—it burns !—avaunt !” he cried, 
frantically. «Oh God! spare me—spare me!” 

Evelyn was now seriously alarmed; she 
gazed on him with the tenderest compassion. 
Was this one of those moody and overwhelm- 
ing paroxysms to which it had been whispered 
abroad that he was subject? Strange as it 
may scem, despite her terror, he was dearer 
to her in that hour—as she believed, of gloom 
and darkness —than in all the glory of his 
Majestic intellect, or all the blandishments of 
his soft address. 
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« What has happened to you?” she said, 

approaching him again; “ have you seen Lord. 
Vargrave? I know that he has arrived, for 
his servant has been here to say so;—has he 
uttered anything to distress you? or has——” 
(she added falteringly and timidly) — «has. 
poor Evelyn offended you ?—Speak to me,— 
only speak !” 
_ Maltravers turned, and his face was now 
calm and screne; save its extreme and almost 
ghastly paleness, no trace of the hell within 
him could be discovered. 

«Pardon me,’ said he, gently, “I know 
not this morning what I say or do—think not 
of it—think not of me—it will pass away when 
I hear your voice.” 

« Shall I sing to you the words I spoke of 
last night ?—=sce, I have them ready-—I know 
them by heart; but I thought you might like 
to read them—they are so full of simple, but. 
deep fecling.” 


Maltravers took the song from her hands, 
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and bent over the paper; at first, the letters 
seemed dim and indistinct, for there was 4 
mist before his eyes; but at last a chord of 
memory was struck—he recalled the words :— 
they were some of those he had composed for 
Alice in the first days of their delicious inter- 
course—links of the golden chain, in which he 
had sought to bind the spirit of knowledge to. 
that of love. | 

«¢ And from whom,” said he, in a faint voice, 
as he calmly put down the verses, “ from 
‘whom did your mother learn these words ?”’ 

« I know not; some dear friend, years ago, 
composed, and gave them to her. It must 
have been one very dear to her, to judge by 
the effect they still produce.” 

« Think you,” said Maltravers in a hollow 
voice, “ think you IT WAS YOUR FATHER ?” 

« My father !—she never speaks of him !— 
I. have been early taught to shun all allusion 

to his memory—My father !—it is probable— 
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yes! it may have been my father ;—whom else 
could she have loved so fondly ?” 

There was a long silence; Evelyn was the 
first to break it. 

«I have heard from my mother, to-day, 
Ernest; her letter alarms me—lI scarce know 
why !”’ 

« Ay !—and how a 

«It is hurried and incoherent—almost wild: 


she says she has learned some intelligence 


that has unsettled and unstrung her mind; 
she has requested me to inquire if any one 
I am acquainted with has heard of, or met 
abroad, some person of the name of Butler; 
—you start!—have you known one of that 
name ?” 

«© | !—did your mother never allude to that 
name before ?” | 

« Never !—and yet, once I remember—” 

«© What ?” 


« That I was reading an account in the 
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papers of the sudden death of some Mr. But- 
ler; and her agitation made a powerful and 
strange impression upon me — in fact, she 
fainted, and seemed almost delirious when she 
recovered ; she would not rest till I had com- 
pleted the account, and when I came to the 
particulars of his age, &c., (he was old, I 
think,) she clasped her hands, and wept = 
but they seemed tears of joy. The name is 
so common—whom, of that Game have you 
known?” — 

«Jt is no matter !—is that your mother’s 
letter 7—is that her handwriting ?” 

“ Yes;” and Evelyn gave the letter to 
Maltravers. He glanced over the characters ; 
he had once or twice seen Lady Vargrave’s 
_ handwriting before, and had recognised no 
likeness between that handwriting and such 
early specimens of Alice’s art as he had wit- 
messed so many years ago; but now, “ trifles 
light as air” had grown “confirmation strong 
as proof of Holy Writ,’—he thought he de- 
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tected Alice in every line of the hurried and 
blotted scroll; and when his eye rested on 
the words—“ Your affectionate MOTHER, Alice!” 
his blood curdled in his veins. 

«It is strange!” said he, still struggling 
for self-composure; “ strange, that I never 
thought of asking her name before :—Alice! 
her name is Alice ?” 

« A sweet name, is it not? it accords so 

well with her simple character—how you would 
love her !” 
' As she said this, Evelyn turned to Mal- 
travers with enthusiasm, and again she was 
startled by his aspect; for again it was hag- 
gard, distorted, and convulsed. 

« Oh! if you love me,” she cried, « do send 
immediately for advice!—And yet, is it ill- 
ness, Ernest, or is it some grief that you hide 
from me?” | 

«It is illness, Evelyn,” ‘said Maltravers, 
tising ; and his knees knocked together. “1 
am not fit even for your companionship—I 
will go home.” 
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« And send instantly for advice.” 

« Ay! it waits me there, already.” 

“Thank Heaven! and you will write to 
me—one little word—to relieve me? I am so 
uneasy !”” 

«I will write to you.” 

« This evening—” | 

“Ay!” 

« Now go—lI will not detain you.” 

He walked slowly to the door, but when he 
reached it he turned, and catching her anxious 
gaze, he opened his arms; overpowered with 
strange fear and affectionate sympathy, she 
burst into passionate tears; and, surprised 
out of the timidity and reserve which had 
hitherto characterised her pure and meek 
attachment to him, she fell on his breast, and 
sobbed aloud. Maltravers raised his hands, 
and, placing them solemnly on her young 
head, his lips muttered as if in prayer. He 
paused, and strained her to his heart ;—but he 
shunned that parting kiss, which, hitherto, he 
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had so fondly sought. ‘That embrace was one 
of agony, and not of rapture ;—and yet Eve- 
lyn dreamt not that he designed it for the 
last ! | 


Maltravers re-entered the room in which he 
had left Lord Vargrave, who still awaited his 
return. | 

He walked up to Lumley, and held out his 
hand. “ You have saved me from a dreadful 
crime—from an everlasting remorse—I thank 
you !” 

Hardened and frigid as his nature was, 
Lumley was touched ; the movement of Mal- 
travers took him by surprise. “It has been 
a dreadful duty, Ernest,” said he, pressing the 
hand he held; “ but to come, too, from me— 
your rival!” | 

** Proceed—proceed, I pray you—explain all 
this—Yet explanation !—what do I want to 
know ?—Evelyn is my daughter—Alice’s child! 


For God's sake, give me hope—say it is not 
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so—say that she is Alice’s child, but not mine! 
Father, father !—and they call it a holy name— 
it is a horrible one! ” | 

«Compose yourself, my dear friend: recol- 
lect what you have escaped! You will recover 


this shock ;—time—travel “g 


« Peace, man, peace. Now, then, I am 
calm! When Alice left me, she had no child. 
I knew not that she bore within her the pledge 
of our ill-omened and erring love. Verily, the 
sins of my youth have risen against me; and 
The Curse has come home to roost !” 

“ T cannot explain to you all details.” 

“ But why not have told me of this? Why 
not have warned me—why not have said to me, 
when my heart could have been satisfied by so 
sweet a tie— Thou hast a daughter—thou art 
not desolate?’ Why reserve the knowledge 
of the blessing until it has turned to poison ? 
Fiend that you are!—you have waited -this 
hour to gloat over the agony from which, 


word from you—a year, nay, a month ago— 
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a little month ago, might have saved me, and 
her!” 

Maltravers, as he spoke, approached Var- 
grave, with eyes sparkling with fierce passion ; . 
his hands clenched, his form dilated, the veins 
on his forehead swelled like cords. It was a 
fearful spectacle; for the frame of Maltravers 
was one that, from its perfect symmetry, was en- 
dowed with extraordinary power and strength ; 
and now the governing intellect seemed _be- 
numbed and laid asleep; and all the fierce- 
ness, and might, and wrath, of the animal man 
alone, were visibly aroused. Lumley, brave as 
he was, recoiled. 

‘ [ knew not of this secret,” said he, depre- 
catingly, “ till a few days before I came hither; 
and I came hither at once to disclose it to you. 
Will you listen tome? I knew that my uncle 
had married a person much beneath him in 
rank ; but he was guarded and cautious, and I 
knew no more, except that by a first husband 


that lady had one daughter,—Evelyn. A chain 
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of accidents suddenly acquainted me with the 
rest.” Here Vargrave pretty faithfully re- 
peated what he had learned from the brewer 
at C*****, and from Mr. Onslow ; but when he 
came to the tacit confirmation of all his sus- 
picions, received from Mrs. Leslie, he greatly 
exaggerated, and greatly distorted the account. 
« Judge, then,” concluded Lumley, “of the hor- 
ror with which I heard that you had declared 
an attachment to Evelyn, and that it was re- 
turned! Ill as I was, I hastened hither: you 
know the rest :—are you satisfied ?” 

«“ T will goto Alice: I will learn from her 
own lips—yet how can I meether again? How 
say to her, ‘ I have taken from thee thy last 
hope—I have broken thy child’s heart ?’ ” 

_“ Forgive me, but I should confess to you, 
that, from all I can learn from Mrs. Leslie, Lady 
Vargrave has but one prayer—one hope in life 
—that she may never again meet with her be- 
| trayer. You may, indeed, in her own letter, 
perceive how much she is terrified by the 
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thought of your discovering her. She has, at 
. length, recovered peace of mind, and tranquil- 
lity of conscience. She shrinks with dread 
from the prospect of ever again encountering 
one once so dear, now associated in her mind 
with recollections of guilt and sorrow. More 
than this, she is sensitively alive to the fear 
of shame, the dread of detection. If ever her 
daughter were to know her sin, it would be 
i her as a death-blow. Yet, in her nervous 
state-of health, her ever quick and uncontrol- 
lable feelings, if you were to meet her, she 
would disguise nothing, conceal nothing. The 
veil would be torn aside ;—the menials in her 
own house would tell the tale, and curiosity 
circulate, and scandal blacken, the story of 
her carly errors.. No, Maltravers, at least, 
wait awhile before you see her; wait till her 
mind can be prepared for such an interview, 
till precautions can be taken, till you yourself 
are in a calmer state of mind.” 


Maltravers fixed his piercing eyes on Lum- 
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ley, while he thus spoke, and listened in deep 
attention. 

«Tt matters not,” said he, after a long 
pause, “ whether these be your real reasons for 
wishing to defer or prevent a meeting between 
Alice and myself... The affliction that has come 
upon me bursts with too clear and scorching a 
blaze of light, for me to see any chance of 
escape or mitigation. Even if she were the 
daughter of Alice by another, she would be for 
ever separated from me.—The mother and the 
child! pah! there is a kind of incest even in 
that thought! But such an alleviation of my 
anguish is forbidden to my reason. No, poor 
Alice, I will not disturb the repose thou hast 
won at last! Thou shalt never have the grief 
to know that our error has brought upon thy 
lover so black a doom! All is over!—the 
world never shall find me again. Nothing is 
left for me but the desert and the grave !”’ 

«Speak not so, Ernest,” said Lord Var- 
grave, soothingly ; “a little while and you will 
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recover this blow: your control over passion 
has, even in youth, inspired me with admira- 
tion and surprise; and now, in calmer years, 
and with such incentives to self-mastery, your 
triumph will come sooner than you think. Eve- 
lyn, too, is so young; she has not known you 
long; perhaps her love, after all, is that caused 
by some mystic, but innocent working of na- 
ture, and she would rejoice to call you ‘ father.’ 
Happy years are yet in store for you.” 
Maltravers did not listen to these vain and 
hollow consolations. With his head drooping 
on his bosom, his whole form unnerved, the 
large tears rolling unheeded down his cheeks, 
he seemed the very picture of the broken- 
hearted man, whom Fate never again could 
raise from despair. He—who had, for years, 
so cased himself in pride, on whose very front’ 
was engraved the victory over passion and 
misfortune, whose step had trod the earth in’ 
the royalty of a kingly nature—the veriest 


slave that crawls bore not a spirit more hum- 
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bled, fallen, and subdued! He who had looked 
with haughty eyes on the infirmities of others, 
who had disdained to serve his race, because 
of their human follies and partial frailties—he, 
even he—the Pharisee of Genius—had but 
escaped by a chance, and by the hand of the 
man he suspected and despised, from a crime 
at which Nature herself recoils,—which all law, | 
-socia] and divine, stigmatises as inexpiable,— 
which the sternest imagination of the very 
heathen, had invented as the gloomiest catas- 
trophe that can befall the wisdom and the 
pride of mortals! But one step more, and 
the fabulous Cidipus had not been more ac- 
cursed } 

Such thoughts as these, unformed, confused, © 
but strong enough to bow him to the dust, 
passed through the mind of this wretched man. 
He had been familiar with grief, he had been 
dull to enjoyment; sad and bitter memories 
had consumed his manhood ; but pride had 
been left him still! and he had dared in his 
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secret heart to say, “ I can defy Fate!” Now 
the bolt had fallen—Pride was shattered into 
fragments—Self-abasement was his companion 
—Shame sate upon his prostrate soul. The 
future had no hope left in store. Nothing was 
left for him but to die! | 
Lord Vargrave gazed at him in real pain, 
in sincere compassion ; for his nature, wily, 


deceitful, perfidious, though it was, had cruelty 


only so far as was necessary to the unrelenting 


execution of his schemes. No pity could 
swerve him from a purpose ; but he had enough 
of the man within him to feel pity not the less, 


even for his own victim. At lehgth Maltra- 


vers lifted his head, and waived his hand gently | 


to Lord Vargrave. 

« All is now explained,” said he, in a feeble 
voice ; “‘our interview is over. I must be alone; 
I have yet to collect my reason, to commune 
calmly and deliberately with myself;—I have 
to write to her—to invent—to lie—I who be- 


lieved I could never utter, even to an enemy, 
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what was false! And I must not soften the 
blow to her. I must not utter a word of love— 
love, it is incest! I must endeavour brutally 
to crush out the very affection I created! She 
must hate me—oh, teach her to hate me!— 
Blacken my name, traduce my motives,—let — 
her believe them levity or perfidy, what you 
will. So will she forget me the sooner; so 
will she the easier bear the sorrow which the 
father brings upon the child. And she has 
not sinned! O, Heaven, the sin was mine! 
Let my punishment be a sacrifice that thou 
wilt accept for her!” 

Lord Vargrave attempted again to console ; 
but this time the words died upon his lips. 
His arts failed him. Maltravers turned im- 
patiently away, and pointed to the door. 

“T will see you again,” said he, “before I 
quit Paris; leave your address below.” 

Vargrave was not, perhaps, unwilling to 


_ terminate a scene so painful: he muttered a 
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few incoherent words, and abruptly withdrew. 
He heard the door locked behind him as he 
_ departed. Ernest Maltravers was alone !— 


what a solitude ! 


- 
we 
~ 
wow, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold.” | 
Hamlet. - 


LETTER FROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS TO EVELYN 
CAMERON, _ 


Pd 


« Evetyn ! | 

« Aut that you have read of faithlessness 
and perfidy, will seem tame to you when com- 
pared with that conduct which you are doomed 
to meet from me. We must part, and for ever. 
We have seen each other for the last time. 
It is bootless even to ask the cause. Believe 


that I am fickle, false, heartless,—that a whim 
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has changed me, if you will. My resolve is 
unalterable. We meet no more, even as friends. 
I do not ask you either to forgive or to re- 
member me. Look on me as one wholly 
unworthy even of resentment! Do not fancy 
that I write this in madness, or in fever, or 
excitement. Judge me not by my seeming 
illness this morning. I invent no excuse, no 
extenuation for my broken faith and perjyred 
vows. Calmly, coldly, and deliberately I write ; 


and thus writing, I renounce your love. - 


«This language is wanton cruelty—it & 
fiendish insult—is it not, Evelyn? Am I not 
a villain? Are you not grateful for your 
escape? Do you not look on the Past.with 
a shudder at the precipice on which you 
stood ? . 


«TI have done with this subject, I turn to an- 
other.’ We are parted, Evelyn, and forever. Do 
not fancy—lI repeat, do not fancy that there ig 
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any error—any strange infatuation on my mind 
—that there is any possibility that the sentence 
can be annulled. It were almost easier to. 
call the dead from the grave than bring us 
again together—as we were and as we hoped to 
be. Now that you are convinced of that truth 
-—learn, as soon as you have recovered the 
first shock of knowing, how much wicked- 
ness there is on earth—learn to turn to the 
future, for happier and more suitable ties than 
those you could have formed with me. You 
are very young—in youth our first impressions 
are lively but evanescent—you will wonder, 
hereafter, at having fancied you loved me. 
Another and a fairer image will replace mine. 
This is what I desire and pray for. As soon 
as I learn that you love another—that you are 
wedded to another, I will reappear in the world 
—till then, I am a wanderer and an exile. Your 
hand alone can efface from my brow the brand 
of Cain! When I am gone, Lord Vargrave 


will probably renew his suit. I would rather 
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you married one of your own years—one whom. 


_ you could love fondly—one who would chase 
away every remembrance of the wretch who 
now. forsakes you. But perhaps I have mis- 


taken Lord Vargrave’s character—perhaps he 


may be worthier of you than I deemed, (J who _ 


set up for the censor of other men!)—per-. 
haps he may both win and deserve your 
affection. 

«Evelyn, farewell—God who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb will watch over you! 


_ 6 Ernest MALTRAVERS,” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
JoHN FLETCHER. 


THE next morning came—the carriage was at 
the door of Maltravers, to bear him away, he 
cared not whither. Where could he fly from 
memory? He had just sent the letter to 
Evelyn—a letter studiously written for the 
object of destroying all the affection to which 
he had so fondly looked, as the last charm 
of life. He was now only waiting for Vargrave, 
to whom he had sent—and who hastened to 


obey the summons. 
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_ When Lumley arrived, he was shocked at the 
alteration which a single night had effected in 
the appearance of Maltravers—but he was 
surprised and relieved to find him calm and 
self-possessed. | 

« Vargrave,” said Maltravers, “ whatever 
our past coldness, henceforth I owe to you 
an eternal gratitude; and henceforth this 
awful secret makes between us an indis- 
soluble bond. If I have understood you 
rightly, neither Alice nor other living being 


than yourself know that in me, Ernest Mal- | 


travers, stands the guilty object of Alice’s 
first love. Let that secret still be kept— 
relieve Alice’s mind from the apprehension of 
learning, that the man who betrayed her yet 
lives:—he will not live long! I leave’ time 
and method of explanation to your own judg- 
ment and acuteness. Now for Evelyn.” Here 


Maltravers stated generally the tone of the 
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letter he had written — Vargrave listened 
thoughtfully. 

« Maltravers”’—said he—* it is right to try 
first the effect of your letter. But if it fail—if 
it only serve to inflame the imagination and 
excite the interest—if Evelyn still continue to 
love you—if that love preys upon her—if it 
should undermine health and spirit —if it 
should destroy her? ”—— 

Maltravers groaned—Lumley proceeded— 
“IT say this, not to wound you, but to provide 
against all-circumstances. I, too, have spent | 
the night in revolving what is best to be done 
in such a case—and this is the plan I have 
formed. Let us, if need be, tell the truth to 
Evelyn—robbing the truth only of its shame. 
Nay, nay—listen—why not say that, under a 
borrowed name, and in the romance of early 
youth, you knew and loved Alice (though in 


innocence and honour)—your tender age—the 
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difference of rank—forbade your union—Her 
father, discovering your clandestine correspond- 
ence, suddenly removed. her from the country, 
‘and destroyed all clue for your inquiries. You 
lost sight of each other—each was taught to 
believe the other dead. Alice was compelled 
by her father to marry Mr. Cameron—and, 
after his death, her poverty and her love for 
her only child induced her to accept my uncle. 
You have now learfed all—have learned that 
Evelyn is the daughter of your first love—the 
daughter of one who adores you still, and 
whose life your remembrance has, for so many 
years, embittered.— Evelyn herself will at 
once comprehend all the scruples of a delicate 
mind ;—Evelyn herself will recoil from the 
thought of making the child the rival to the 
mother. She will understand why you have 
flown from her, she will sympathize with your 


struggles, she will recall the constant melan- 
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choly of Alice, she will hope that the antient 
love may be renewed, and efface all grief— 
Generosity and Duty alike will urge her to 
conquer her own affection! And hereafter, 
when time has restored you both, father and 
child may meet with such sentiments as father 
and child may own!” 

Maltravers was silent for some minutes; 
at length he said abruptly, “ And you really 
loved her, Vargrave?—you love her still ?— 
your dearest care must be her welfare.” 

« It is !—indeed, it is!” 

“Then I must trust to your discretion; I . 
can have no other confidant; I, myself, am not 
fit to judge. My mind is darkened—you may 
be right—I think so.” . 

“One word more—she may discredit my 
tale, if unsupported—will you write one line 
to me, to say that I am authorized to re- 
veal the secret, and that it is known only to 
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me? [ will not use it, unless I should think it 
absolutely required.” 

Hastily and mechanically, Maltravers wrote 
a few words to the effect of what Lumley 
had suggested. ‘1 will inform you,” he said 
to Vargrave, as he gave him the paper, “ of 
whatever spot may become my asylum ; and 
you can communicate to me all that I dread 
and long to hear—but let no man know the 
refuge of despair !” | 

There was positively a tear in Vargrave’s 
cold eye; the only tear that had glistened 
there for many years ; he paused irresolute— 
then advanced —again halted — muttered to 
himself, and turned aside. 

« As for the world,” Lumley resumed 
after a pause, ‘ your engagement has been 
public — some public account of its breach 
must be mvented: you have always been 


considered a proud man—vwe wjll say, that it 
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was low birth on the side of both mother and 
father (the last orily just discovered) that 
broke off the alliance !” 

Vargrave was talking to the deaf:—what 
cared Maltravers for the world? He has- 
tened from the room—threw himself into his 
carriage :—and Vargrave was left to plot— 


to hope—and to aspire! 


END OF BOOK IX. 
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CHAPTER I. 


* Qualis ubi in lucem coluber 
‘Mala gramina pastus.” 
VirGIL. 


‘** Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” 
OvIp. 


Ir would be a superfluous, and, perhaps, a 
sickening task, to detail at length the mode 
‘and manner in which Vargrave coiled his 
snares round the unfortunate girl whom his 
destiny had marked out for his prey. He 
was right in foreseeing that, after the first 
amazement caysed by the letter of Maltravers, 
Evelyn would feel resentment crushed beneath 


her certainty of his affection—her incredulity 
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at his self-accusations, and her secret convic- 
tion that some reverse, some misfortune he 
was unwilling she should share, was the occa- 
sion of his farewell and flight. Vargrave, 
therefore, very soon communicated to Evelyn 
the tale he had suggested to Maltravers. He 
reminded her of the habitual sorrow,.the evi- 
dence of which was so visible in Lady Var- 
| grave—of her indifference to the pleasures of 
the world—of her sensitive shrinking from all 
recurrence to her early fate. ‘ The secret of 
this,’ said he, “is in a youthful and most 
fervent attachment: your mother loved a 
young stranger above her in rank, who (his 
head ‘being full of German romance) was then 
roaming about the country on pedestrian and 
adventurous excursions, under the assumed 
name of Butler. By him she was most ardently 
beloved in return. Her father, perhaps, sus- 


pected the rank of her lover, and was fearful 


of her honour being compromised. He was a 


strange man, that father !—and I know not his 
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"real character and motives !—but he suddenly 
withdrew his daughter from the suit and 
search of her lover—they saw each other no 
more; her lover mourned her as one dead. 
In process of time, your mother was con- 
strained by her father to marry Mr. Cameron, 
and was left a widow with an only child—your- 
self; she was poor—very poor! and her love 
and anxiety for you, at last, induced her to 
listen to the addresses of my late uncle ;— 
for your sake she married again—again death 
dissolved the tie! But still, unceasingly and 
faithfully, she recalled that first love, the me- 
mory of which darkened and embittered all 
her life—and still she lived upon the hope to 
meet with the lost again. At last, and most 
recently, it was my fate to discover that the 
object of this unconquerable affection lived— 
. was still free in hand if not in‘ heart—you 
behold the lover of your mother in Ernest 
Maltravers! It devolved on me (an invi- 
dious—a reluctant duty) to inform M altravers 
Hd 
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of the identity of Lady Vargrave with the 
Alice of his boyish passion—to prove to him 
her suffering, patient, unsubdued affection— 
to convince him that the sole hope left to her 
in life was that of one day or other beholding 
him once again. You know Maltravers—his 
high-wrought, sensitive, noble character ;—he 
recoiled in terror from the thought of making 
his love to the daughter the last and bitter- 
est affliction to the mother he had so loved ;— 
knowing, too, how completely that mother had 
entwined herself round your affections, he 
shuddered at the pain and self-reproach that 
would be yours, when you should discover to 
whom you had been the rival; and whose the 
fond hopes and dreams that your fatal beauty 
had destroyed. Tortured, despairing, and 
half beside himself, he has fled from this ill- 
omened passion, and in solitude he now seeks 
to subdue that passion. ‘Touched by the woe, 
the grief, of the Alice of his youth, it is his 


intention, as soon as he can know you restored 


¢ 
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to happiness and ‘content, to hasten to your 
mother, and offer his future devotion as the 
fulfilment of former vows. On you, and you 
alone, it depends to restore Maltravers to the 
world,—on you alone it depends, to bless the 
remaining years of the mother who so dearly 
loved you !” | 

It may be easily conceived with what sen-— 
sations of wonder, compassion, and dismay, 
‘Evelyn listened to this tale, the progress of 
which her exclamations — her sobs — often 
interrupted. She would write instantly to her 
mother—to Maltravers. Oh! how gladly she 
could relinquish his suit! How cheerfully 
promise to rejoice in that desertion which 
brought happiness to the mother she had so 
loved! 

« Nay,” said Vargrave, “ your mother must 
not know, till the intelligence can be breathed 
by his lips, and softened by his protestations 
of returning affection, that the mysterious 


object of her early romance is that Maltravers 
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whose vows have been so lately offered to her 
own child. Would not such intelligence shock 
all pride, and destroy all hope? Howcould she 
then consent to the sacrifice which Maltravers 
is prepared to make? No! not till you are 
another’s, not (to use the words of Mal- 
travers) till you are a happy and beloved wife 
—must your mother receive the returning 
homage of Maltravers—not till then can she 
know where that homage has been recently 
rendered—not till then, can Maltravers feel 
justified in the atonement he meditates. He 
is willing to sacrifice himsclf—he trembles at 
the thought of sacrificing you! Say nothing 
to your mother, till, from her own lips, she 
tells you that she has learned all.” 

Could Evelyn hesitate?— could Evelyn 
doubt ?—To allay the fears, to fulfil the pray- 
ers of the man whose conduct appeared so 
generous—to restore him to peace and the 
world— above all, to.pluck from the heart 
of that beloved and gentle mother, the rank- 
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ling dart—to shed happiness over her fate— 
to reunite her with the loved and lost ;—what 
sacrifice too great for this? - 

Ah! why was Legard absent? Why did 
she believe him capricious, light, and false? 
* Why had she shut her softest thoughts from 
her soul ?—But he-—the true lover—was afar, 
and his true love unknown! and Vargrave, 
the watchful serpent, was at hand. 

In a fatal hour, and in the transport of that 
enthusiasm which inspires alike our more rash 
and our more sublime deeds—which makes us 
alike dupes and martyrs—the enthusiasm that 
tramples upon self—that forfeits all things to 
a high-wrought geal for others, Evelyn con- 
sented to become the wife of Vargrave! Nor 
was she at first sensible of the sacrifice—sen- 
sible of anything but the glow of a noble spirit 
and an approving conscience. Yes, thus, and 
thus alone, did she obey both duties: that, 
which she had well-nigh abandoned, to her 


dead benefactor, and that to the living mother. 
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Afterwards' came a dread reaction ; and then, 
at last, that passive and sleep-like resignation; 
which is Despair under a milder name. Yes— 
such a lot had been predestined from the 
first—in vain had she sought to fly it: Fate | 
had overtaken her, and she must submit to 
the decree! 

She was most anxious that the intelligence 
of the new bond might be transmitted in- 
stantly to Maltravers. Vargrave promised, 
but took care not to perform. He was too 
acute not to know that, in so sudden a step, 
Evelyn’s motives would be apparent ; and 
his own suit indelicate and ungenerous. He 
was desirous that Maltravers should learn 
nothing till the vows had been spoken, and 
the indissoluble chain forged. Afraid to leave 
Evelyn, even for a day, afraid to trust her in 
England to an interview with her mother,— 
he remained at Paris, and hurried on all the 
requisite preparations. He sent to Douce, 


who came in person, with the deeds necessary 
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for the transfer of the money for the purchase - 
of Lisle Court, which was now to be imme- 
diately completed. The money was to be 
lodged in Mr. Douce’s bank till the lawyers 
had concluded their operations; and in a 
few weeks, when Evelyn had attained the 
allotted age, Vargrave trusted to see himself 
Lord alike of the betrothed bride, and the _ 
hereditary lands," of the crushed Maltravers. 
He refrained from stating to Evelyn who was 
the present proprietor of the estate, to become 
hers; he foresaw all the objections she would 
form ;—and, indeed, she was unable to think, 
to talk, of such matters. One favour she had 
asked, and it had been granted: that she was 
to be left unmolested to her solitude, till the 
fatal day. Shut up in her lonely room, con- 
demned not to confide her thoughts-to seek 
for sympathy even in her mother,—the poor 
girl in vain endeavoured to keep up to the 
tenor of her first enthusiasm, and reconcile her- 


self to a step, which, however, she was heroine 
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enough not to retract or to repent, even while 
she recoiled from its contemplation. 

Lady Doltimore, amazed at what had 
passed ; at the flight of Maltravers; the suc- 
cess of Lumley—unable to account for it, to 
extort explanation from Vargrave or from 
Evelyn, was distracted by the fear of some 
villanous deceit which she could not fathom: 
—To escape, herself, she plunged yet more 
eagerly into the gay vortex. Vargrave, 
suspicious, and fearful of trusting to what she 
might say in her nervous and excited temper, 
if removed from his watchful eye, deemed 
himself compelled to hover round her. His 
manner, his conduct, were most guarded: but 
Caroline herself, jealous, irritated, unsettled, 
evinced at times a right both to familiarity 
and anger, which drew upon her and himself 
the sly vigilance of slander. Meanwhile Lord 
Doltimore, though too cold and proud openly . 
to notice what passed around him, seemed dis- 


turbed and anxious. His manner to Vargrave 
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‘ was distant; he shunned all téte-a-tétes with. 
his wife. Little, however, of this did Lumley 
hecd—a few weeks more, and all would be well 
and safe. Vargrave did not publish his en- 
gagement with Evelyn: he sought carefully 
to conceal it till the very day was near at hand: 
but it was whispered abroad ;—some laughed 
—some believed. Evelyn herself “was seen 
nowhere. De Montaigne had, at first, been 
indignantly incredulous at the report of so 
poor a weakness in Maltravers, as the pride 
of family breaking off a connexion to which 
so much of love had been brought. A letter 
from Maltravers, who confided to him and 
Vargrave alone the secret of his retreat, re- 
luctantly convineed him that the wisc are but 
pompous fools! .He was angry and disgusted; 
and still more so, when Valerie and Teresa— 
(for female friends stand by us right or wrong ;) 
—hinted at excuses ; or surmised that other 
causes lurked behind the one alleged. But 


his thoughts were much drawn from this sub- 
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ject by increasing anxiety for Ceesarini, whose ° 
abode and fate still remained an alarming 
mystery. 

It so happened that Lord Doltimore, who 
had always had a taste for the Antique, and 
who was greatly displeased with his own family- 
seat, because it was comfortable and modern, 
fell, from ennuz,into a habit, fashionable enough 
at Paris, of buying curiosities and cabinets— 
high-back chairs, and oak carvings ;—and with 
this habit returned the desire and the affec- 
tion for Burleigh. Understanding from Lum- 
ley that Maltravers had probably left his 
native land for ever, he imagined it extremely 
probable that the latter would now consent 
to the sale, and he begged Vargrave to forward 
a letter from him to that effect. 

Vargrave made some excuse, for he felt that 
nothing could be more indelicate than such 
an application, forwarded through his hands, 
at such atime; and Doltimore, who had acci- 
dentally heard De Montaigne confess that he 
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" knew the address of Maltravers, quietly sent 
his letter to the Frenchman, and, without men- 
tioning its contents, begged him to forward it. 
De Montaigne did so. Now it is very strange 
how slight men, and slight incidents, bear on . 
the great events of life. But that simple let- 
ter was instrumental to a new revolution in the 


strange history of Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Ad humum merore gravi deducit et angit.” 
Hor. Art. Poet., 110. 


“ Quid frustra simulacra fugacia captas ;— 
Quod petis est nusquam.” 
Ovip. Met., iii. 432. 


To no clime dedicated to the indulgence of 
majestic griefs, or to the soft melancholy of 
regret—not to thy glaciers, or thy dark-blue 
lakes, beautiful Switzerland, Mother of many 
exiles—nor to thy fairer earth, and gentler 
Heaven, sweet Italy—fled the agonized Mal- 
travers. Once, in his wanderings, he had 
chanced to pass by a landscape so steeped in 


sullen and desolate gloom, that it had made a 
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powerful and uneffaced impression upon his 
mind: it was amidst those swamps and mo- 
‘rasses that formerly surrounded the castle of 
Gil de Retz, the ambitious Lord, the dreaded 
Necromancer, who perished at the stake, after 
a career of such power and splendour, as seemed 
almost to justify the dark belief in his preter- 
natural agencies *. 

Here, in a lonely and wretched inn, remote 
from other habitations, Maltravers fixed him- 
self. In gentler griefs, there is a sort of luxury 
in bodily discomfort :—in his inexorable and 
unmitigated anguish, bodily discomfort was 
not felt. There is a kind of magnetism in ex- 
treme woe, by which the body itself seems laid 
asleep, and knows no distinction between the 
bed of Damien, and the rose-couch of the Sy- 
barite. He left his carriage and servants at a 


post-house some miles distant. He came to 


* See, fora description of this scenery, and the fate 
of De Retz, the high-wrought and glowing romance 
by Mr. Ritchie, called ‘ The Magician.’ 
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this dreary abode alone ; and in that wintry 
season, and that most disconsolate scene, his 
~ gloomy soul found something congenial, some- 
thing that did not mock him, in the frowns of 
the haggard and dismal nature. Vain would 
it be to describe what he then felt—what he 
then endured. Suffice it that, through all, | 
the diviner strength of man was not wholly 
crushed ; and that daily, nightly, hourly, he 
prayed to the Great Comforter to assist him 
in wrestling against a guilty love. No man 
struggles so honestly, so ardently as he did, 
utterly in vain; for in us all, if we would but 
cherish it, there is a spirit that must rise at 
last—a crowned, if bleeding, conqueror—over 
. Fate and all the Demons! 

One day; after a prolonged silence,from Var- 
. grave, whose letters all breathed comfort and 
assurance in Evelyn’s progressive recovery of 
spirit and hope, his messenger returned from 
the post-town with a letter in the hand of De 
Montaigne. It contained, in a blank envelope 
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(De Montaigne’s silence told him how much 
he had lost in the esteem of his friend), the 
communication of Lord Doltimore. It ran 


thus :— 


«© My DEAR Sir, 

« As I hear that your plans are likely to 
make you long resident on the continent, may 
I again inquire if you would be induced to dis- 
pose of Burleigh? I am willing to give more 
than its real value, and would raise a mortgage 
on my own property sufficient to pay off the 
whole purchase-money. Perhaps you may be 
the more induced to the sale, from the circum- 
stance of having an example in the head of 
your family: Colonel Maltravers, as I learn . 
through Lord Vargrave, having resolved to 
dispose of Lisle Court. Waiting your 
answer, : 

“IT am, dear Sir, 
« Truly yours, 
«© DOLTIMORE.” 
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OA, said Maltravers, bitterly, crushing 
the letter in his hand; “let our name be 
blotted out from the land, and our hearths 
pass to the stranger. How could I ever visit 
again the place where I first saw her?” 

He resolved at once—he would write to 
England, and place the matter in the hands 
of agents. This was but a short-lived diver- 
sion to his thoughts, and their cloudy darkness 
soon gathered round him again. | 

What I am now about to relate may appear, 
to a hasty criticism, to savour of the Superna- 
tural; but it is easily accounted for by ordi- 
nary agencies, and it is strictly to the letter of 
the truth. | 

In his sleep that night, a Dream appeared to 
Maltravers. He thought he was alone in the 
old library at Burleigh, and gazing on the por- 
trait of his mother ; as he so gazed, he fancied 
that a cold and awful tremor seized upon him 
—that he in vain endeavoured to withdraw his 


eyes from the canvas—his sight was chained 
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there by an irresistible spell. ‘Then it seemed to 
him that the portrait gradually changed ;—the 
features the same, but the bloom vanished into 
a white and ghastly hue ;—the colours of the 
dress faded, their fashion grew more large and 
flowing, but heavy and rigid, as if cut in stone 
_ —the robes of the grave. But on the face there 
was a soft and melancholy smile, that took 
from its livid aspect the natural horror :— 
the lips moved, and it seemed as if without a 
sound—the released soul spoke to that which 
the earth yet owned. 

“ Return,” it said, “to thy native land, and 
thine own home. Leave not the last relic of 
her who bore and yet watches over thee, to 
stranger hands. Thy Good Angel shall mect 
thee at thy hearth!” 

The Voice ceased. With a violent effort 
Maltravers broke the spell that had forbid- 
den his utterance. He called aloud, and the 
dream vanished : he was broad awake—his hair 
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erect—the cold dews on his brow. The pallet, 
rather than bed on which he lay, was opposite: 
to the window, and the wintry moonlight 
streamed wan and spectral into the cheerless. 
room. But between himself and the light 
there seemed to stand a shape—a shadow— 
that into which the portrait had changed in his 
dream—that which had accosted and chilled his 
soul. He sprang forward—‘ My mother! 


even in the grave canst thou bless thy wretched 


99 


son! Qh, leave me not—say that thou 
The delusion vanished, and Maltravers fell 
back insensible. 

It was long in vain, when, in the healthful 
light of day, he revolved this memorable dream, 
that Maltravers sought to convince himself 
that dreams need no ministers from Heaven or 
Hell to bring the gliding falsehoods along the 
Paths of Sleep; that the effect of that dream 
itself, on his shattered nerves, his excited fancy, 


was the real and sole raiser of the spectre 
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he had thought to behold on waking. Long 
was it before his judgment could gain the vic- 
tory, and reason disown the empire of a tur- 
bulent imagination; and, even when at length 
reluctantly convinced, the dream still haunted 
him, and he could not shake it from his breast. 
He longed anxiously for the next night; it 
came, but it brought neither dreams nor sleep, 
and the rain beat, and the winds howled 
against the casement. Another night, and 
the moon was again bright ; and he fell into 
a deep sleep ; no vision disturbed or hallowed 
it. He woke ashamed of his own expectation. 
But the event, such as it was, by giving a new 
turn to his thoughts, had roused and relieved 
his spirit, and misery sate upon him with a 
lighter load. Perhaps, too, to that still haunt- 
ing recollection, was mainly owing a change 
in his former purpose. He would still sell 
the old hall; but he would first return and 
remove that holy portrait, with pious hands ; 


12 
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he would garner up and save all that had 
belonged to her whose death had been his 
birth. Ah! never had she known for what 


trials the infant had been reserved ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The weary hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks. 
Richard III, 


OnceE more, suddenly and unlooked for, the 
Lord of Burleigh appeared at the gates of his 
deserted hall; and again the old housekeeper 
and her satellites were thrown into dismay and 
consternation. Amidst blank and welcomeless 
faces, Maltravers passed into his study; and 
as soon as the logs burnt and the ‘bustle 
was over, and he was left alone, he took up 
the light and passed into the adjoining library. 


It was then about nine o'clock in the evening ; 
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the air of the room felt damp and chill, and 
the light but faintly struggled against the 
mournful gloom of the dark book-lined walls 
and sombre tapestry. He placed the candle 
on the table and, drawing aside the curtain 
that veiled the portrait, gazed with deep emo- 
tion, not unmixed with awe, upon the beau- 
tiful face whose eyes seemed fixed upon him 
with mournful sweetness. There is something 
mystical about those painted ghosts of our- 
selves that survive our very dust! Who, gazing 
‘upon them long and wistfully, does not half 
fancy that they seem not insensible to his 
gaze, as if we looked our own life into them, 
and the eyes that followed us where we moved 
were animated by a stranger art than the mere 
trick of the limner’s colours ? ; 

With folded arms, wrapt and motionless, 
Maltravers contemplated the form that by the 
upward rays of the flickering light seemed to 
bend down towards the desolate son. How 
had he ever loved the memory of his mother ! 
— how often in his childish years had he stolen 
away, and shed wild tears for the loss of that 
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dearest of earthly ties, never to be compen- 
sated, never to be replaced!—how had he 
tespected, how sympathized with, the very 
repugnance which his father had at first tes- 
tified towards him as the innocent cause of her 
untimely death! He had never seen her— 
never felt her passionate kiss; and yet it 
seemed to him, as he gazed, as if he had 
. known her for years. That strange kind of 
inner and spiritual memory which often recalls 
to us places and persons we have never seen 
before, and which Platonists would resolve to 
the unquenched and struggling consciousness 
of a former life, stirred within him, and 
seemed to whisper, “ you were united in the 
old time.” “Yes!” he said, half aloud, “ we 
will never part again. Blessed be the delu- 
sion of the dream that recalled to my heart 
the remembrance of thee, which at least I can 
cherish without asin. ‘ My good angel shall 
meet me at myhearth!’ So didst thou say in 
the solemn vision. Ah, does thy soul watch 
over me still? How long shall it be before the 
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-barrier is broken—how long before we meet, 
but not in dreams!” 

The door opened—the housekeeper looked 
in-—“ I beg pardon, Sir, but I thought your 
honour would excuse the liberty, though I 
know it is very bold to——’” 

« What.is the matter—what do you want?”"’ 

« Why, Sir, poor Mrs. Elton is dying—they 
say she cannot get over the night; and as the 
carriage drove by the cottage window, the 
nurse told her that the Squire was returned— 
and she has sent up the nurse to entreat to sce 
your honour before she dies. I am sure I was 
most loth to disturb you, Sir, with such a mes- 
‘sage, and says J, the Squire has only just come 
off a journey, and——” 

« Who is Mrs. Elton?” 


«© Don’t your honour remember the poor 


woman that was run over, and you were so 


good to, and brought into the house the day 
Miss Cameron——” . 


* T remember—say I will be with her in a 
few minutes. About to die! (muttered Mal- 
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-travers)—she is to be envied—the prisoner is 
let loose—the bark leaves the desert isle!” 
He took his hat and walked across the park, 
dimly lighted by the stars, to the cottage of the 
sufferer. He reached her bedside, and took 
her hand kindly. She seemed to rally at the 
sight of him—the nurse was dismissed—they 
were left alone. | 
Before morning, the spirit had left that 
humble clay; and the mists of dawn were 
heavy on the grass as Maltravers returned 
home. There were then on his countenance 
the traces of recent and strong emotion, and 
his step was elastic, and his cheek flushed. 
Hope once more broke within him, but mingled 
with doubt, and faintly combated by reason. 
In another hour Maltravers was on his way 
to Brook Green. Impatient, restless, fevered, 
he urged on the horses—he sowed the road 
with gold, and, at length, the wheels stopped 
before the door of the village inn. He de- 
scended, asked the way to the Curate’s house ; 
and, crossing the burial-ground, and passing 
under the shadow of the old yew-tree, entered 
13 
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Aubrey’s garden. The Curate was at home; 
and the conference that ensued was of deep 
and breathless interest to the visitor. 

It is now time to place before the Reader, 
in due order and connexion, the incidents of 
that story, the knowledge of which, at that 
period, broke in detached and fragmentary 
portions on Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“T canna chuse, but ever will 
Be luving to thy father stil, 
Whair-eir he gae, whair-eir he ryde, 
My luve with him maun stil abyde ; 
In weil or wae, whair-eir he gae, 
Mine hart can neir depart him frae.” 
Lady Anne Bothweil’s Lament. 


Ir may be remembered th¢t in the first volume 
of this Continuation of the History of Maltra- 
vers, it was stated that Aubrey had in early 
life met with the common lot of a disappointed 
affection. Eleanor Westbrook, a young woman 
of his own humble rank, had won, and seemed 
to return, his love; but of that love she was 
not worthy. Vain, volatile and ambitious, she 
forsook the poor student for a more brilliant 
marriage. She accepted the hand of a mer- 
chant, who was caught by her beauty, and 
who had the reputation of great’wealth. They 
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settled in London, and Aubrey lost all traces 
of her. She gave birth to an only daughter; 
and when that child had attained her four- 
teenth ycar, her husband suddenly, and seem- 
ingly without cause, put an end to his exist- 
ence. The cause, however, was apparent 
before he was laid in his grave. He was in- 
volved far beyond his fortune—he had died to 
escape beggary and a gaol. A small annuity, 
not exceeding one hundred pounds, had been 
secured on the widow. On this income she 
retired with her child into the country; and 
chance, the vicinity of some distant connexions, 
and the cheapness of the place, concurred to 
fix her residence in the outskirts of the 
town of O*****, Characters that in youth 
have been most volatile and most worldly, 
often when bowed down and dejected by the 
adversity which they are not fitted to en- 
counter, become the most morbidly devout: 
they ever require an excitement, and when 
earth denies, they seck it impatiently from 
heaven, 

This was the case with Mrs. Westbrook ; 
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and this new turn of mind brought her 
naturally into contact with the principal saint 
.of the neighbourhood, Mr. Richard: Temple- 
ton. We have seen that that gentleman was 
not happy in his first ‘marriage; death had 
not then annulled the bond. He was of an 
ardent and sensual temperament, and quictly, 
under the broad cloak of his doctrines, he in- 
dulged his constitutional tendencies. Perhaps 
in this respect, he was not worse than nine 
men. out of ten. But then he professed to 
be better than nine hundred thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men out of a million! 
To a fault of temperament, was added the craft 
of hypocrisy, and the vulgar error became a 
dangerous vice. Upon Mary Westbrook, the 
widow's daughter, he gazed with cyes that 
were far from being the eyes of the spirit. 
Even at the age of fourteen she charmed 
him—but when, after watching her ripening 
beauty expand, three years were added to that 
age, Mr. Templeton was most deeply in love. 
Mary was indeed lovely—her disposition na- 
turally good and gentle, but her education 
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worse than neglected. ‘To ‘the frivolities and 
meannesses of a second-rate fashion, inculcated 
into her till her father’s death, had now suc- 
ceeded the quackeries—the slavish subser- 
vience—the intolerant bigotries of a transcen- 
dental superstition. Ina change so abrupt and 
violent, the whole character of the poor girl 
was shaken :—her principles unsettled, vague 
and unformed, and naturally of mediocre and 
even feeble intellect, she clung to the first plank 
held out to her in “ that wide sea of wax” in 
which she “halted.” Early taught to place 
the most implicit faith in the dictates of Mr. 
Templeton—fastening her belief round him 
as the vine winds its tendrils round the oak— 
yielding to his ascendency, and pleased with 
his fostering and almost caressing manner— 
no confessor in Catholic Italy ever was more 
dangerous to village virtue, than Richard 
Templeton (who deemed himself the arch- 
type of the only pure Protestantism) to the 
morals and heart of Mary Westbrook. 

Mrs. Westbrook, whose constitution had 
been prematurely broken by long participation 
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in the excesses of London dissipation, and by 
the reverse of fortune which still preyed upon 
a spirit it had rather soured than humbled, 
died when Mary was eighteen. Templeton 
became the sole friend, comforter, and sup- 
porter of the daughter. 

In an evil hour (let us trust not from pre- 
meditated villany)—an hour when the heart of 
one was softened by grief and gratitude, and 
the canscience of the other laid asleep by 
passion, the virtue of Mary Westbrook was 
betrayed. Her sorrow and remorse—his own 
fears of detection and awakened self-reproach, 
occasioned Templeton the most anxious and 
poignant regret. ‘There had been a young 
woman in Mrs. Westbrook’s service, who had 
left it a short time before the widow died in 
consequence of her marriage. Her husband 
ill-used her, and glad to escape from him and 
prove her gratitude to her employer’s daugh- 
ter, of whom she had been extremely fond, she 
had returned to Miss Westbrook after the 
funeral of the mother. The name of this 
woman was Sarah Miles. Templeton saw 
that Sarah more than suspected his connexion 
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with Mary—it was necessary to make a con- 
fidant—he selected her. Miss Westbrook was 
removed to a distant part of the country, and 
Templeton visited her cautiously and rarely. 
-Four months afterwards, Mrs. Templeton died, 
and the husband was free to repair his wrong. 
Oh! how he then repented of what had passed 
—but four months’ delay, and all this sin and 
‘sorrow might have been saved! He was now 
racked with perplexity and doubt; his un- 
fortunate victim was advanced in her preg- 
nancy. It was necessary, if he wished his 
child to be legitimate—still more if he wished 
to preserve the honour of its mother—that he 
should not hesitate long in the reparation to 
which duty and conscience urged him. But 
on the other hand—he, the Saint—the Oracle 
—the immaculate Example for all forms, pro- 
pricties and decorums, to scandalize the world 
by so rapid and premature a hymen— 


* Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in his galled eyes, .- 
To marry ” 


No !—he could not brave the snecr of the 
gossips—the triumph of his foes—the dejec- 
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tion of his disciples, by so rank and rash a 
folly. But still Mary pined so, he feared for 
her health—for his own unborn offspring. 
‘There was a middle path—a compromise be- 
tween duty and the world—he grasped at it as. 
most men similarly situated would have done 
—they were married, but privately, and under 
feigned names: the secret was kept close. 
Sarah Miles was the only witness acquainted 
with the real condition and names of the 
parties. | : 

Reconciled to herself, the bride recovered 
health and spirits—Templeton formed the 
most sanguine hopes. He resolved, as soon as 
the confincment was over, to go abroad—Mary 
should fellow—in a foreign land they should 
be publicly married—they would remain some 
years on the continent—when he returned, 
his child’s age could be put back a year. Oh! 
nothing could be more clear and easy ! 

Death shivered into atoms all the plans of Mr. 
‘Templeton—Mary suffered most severely in 
childbirth, and died a few weeks afterwards. 
‘Templeton, at first,wasinconsolable, but worldly 
thoughts weregreat comforters. He had doneall 
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that conscience could do to atone a sin, and he 
was freed from a most embarrassing dilemma, 
and froma temporary banishment utterly uncon- 
genial and unpalatable to his habits and ideas. 
But now he had a child—a legitimate child— 
successor to his name, his wealth—a first-born 
child—the only one ever sprung from him— 
the prop and hope of advancing years! On 
this child he doted with all that paternal pas- 
sion, which the hardest and coldest men often 
feel the most for their own flesh and blood— 
for fatherly love is sometimes but a transfer 
of self-love, from one fund to another. 

Yet this child—this darling that he longed 
to show to the whole world—it was absolutely 
necessary for the present that he sheuld con- 
ceal and disown. It had happened that Sarah’s 
husband died of his own excesses a few weeks 
before the birth of Templeton’s child, she 
having herself just recovered from her confine- 


ment :—Sarah was therefore free for ever from . 


her husband’s vigilance and control. To her 
care the destined heiress was committed, and 
her own child put out to nurse. And this was 
the woman and this the child who had excited 
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#o much benevolent curiosity in the breasts of 
the worthy clergyman, and the three* old maids 
of C***#*#*, Alarmed at Sarah’s account of the 
scrutiny of the Parson, and at his own ren- 
contre with that hawk-eyed Pastor, Templeton 
lost no time in changing the abode of the nurse 
—and to her new residence had the banker bent 
his. way, with rod and angle, on that evening 
which witnessed his adventure with Luke Dar- 
vil.| When Mr. Templeton first met Alice, his 
own child was only about thirteen or fourteen 
months old—but little older than Alice’s. If 
the beauty of Mrs. Leslie’s protégée first ex- 
cited his coarser nature, her maternal tender- 
ness, her anxious care for her little one, struck:a 
congenial chord in the father’s heart. It con- 
nected him with her by a mute and unceasing 
sympathy. ‘Templeton had felt so deeply the 
alarm and pain of illicit love—he had been (as 
he profanely believed) saved from the brink 
of public shame by so signal an interference of 
grace, that he resolved no more to hazard 
his good name and his peace of mind upon 


* See Ernest Maltravers, Vol. ii. Book iv. pp. 62—65. 
+ Ibid. ; Vol. ii. Book iv. p. 103. 
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such perilous rocks. The dearest desire at his 
heart was to have his daughter under his roof 
—to fondle, to play with her--to watch her 
growth—to win her affection. This, at pre- 
sent, seemed impossible. But if he were to 
marry—marry a widow, to whom he might 
confide all, or a portion of, the truth—if that 
child could be passed off as hers—ah, that 
was the best plan! And Templeton wanted a 
wife! Years were creeping on him, and the day 
would come when a wife would be useful as a 
nurse. But Alice was supposed to be a widow; 
and Alice was so meek, so docile, so motherly. 
If she could be induced to remove from 
C * * * * *_either. part with her own child— 
or call it her nicce—and adopt his. Such, from 
time to time, were Templcton’s thoughts, as he 
visited Alice, and found, with every visit, fresh 
evidence of her tender and beautiful disposition 
-—such the objects which, in the First Series of 
this work, we intimated were different from those 
of mere admiration for her beauty.* But again, 


* «Our Banker always seemed more struck by Alice’s 
moral feelings than even by her physical beauty. Her 
love for her child, for instance, impressed him power. 
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worldly doubts and fears—the dislike of so 
unsuitable an alliance—the worse than lowness 
of Alice’s origin—the dread of discovery for 
her early error—held him back, wavering and ' 
irresolute. To say truth, too, her innocence 
and purity of thought kept him at a certain. 
distance. He was acute enough to see that 
he, even he, the great Richard Templeton, 
might be refused by the faithful Alice. 

At last Darvil was dead—he breathed more 
freely—he revolved more seriously his projects ; 
and, at this time, Sarah, wooed by her first 
lover, wished to marry again ;—his secret would 
pass from her breast to her second husband’s, : 
and thence how far would it travel? Added. 
to this, Sarah’s conscience grew unecasy—the 
brand ought to be effaced from the memory of 
the déad mother—the legitimacy of the child - 
proclaimed ;—she became importunate — she 
wearied, and she alarmed, the pious man. 
fully,” &c.—‘* His feelings altogether for Alice, the 
designs he entertained towards her, were of a very com- 
plicated nature, and it will be long before the reader 


can thoroughly comprehend them.”—-See Ernest Mal- 
travers, Vol. ii. Book iv. pp. 95, 96. 
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He therefore resolved to rid himself of the. 
only witness to his marriage, whose testimony: 
- he had cause to féar—of the presence of the 
only one acquainted with his sin, and the real 
name of the husband of Mary Westbrook. He 
consented to Sarah’s marriage with Wilham 
Elton, and offered a liberal dowry on the con- 
dition that she should yield to the wish of 
Elton himself, an adventurous young man, who 
desired to try his fortunes in the New World. 
His daughter he must remove elsewhere. 

While this was going on, Alice’s child, long 
delicate and drooping, became seriously ill. 
Symptoms of decline appeared— the physician 
recommended a milder air, and Devonshire 
was suggested. Nothing could equal the 
generous, the fatherly kindness which Tem- 
pleton evinced on this most painful occasion. 
He insisted on providing Alice with the 
means to undertake the journey with ease 
and comfort; and poor Alice, with a heart 
heavy with gratitude and sorrow, consented, 
for her child's sake, to all he offered. 

Now the banker began to perceive that all 
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his hopes and wishes were in good train. He 
foresaw that the child of Alice was doomed !-- 
that was.one obstacle out of the way! Alice 
herself was to be removed from the sphere of 
her humble calling. In a distant county, she 
might appear of ‘better station, and under 
another name. Conformably to these views, he 
suggested to her, that in proportion to the seem- 
ing wealth and: respectability of patients did 
doctors attend totheir complaints. He proposed 
that Alice should depart privately to a town 
many miles off—that there he would provide 
for her a carriage, and engage a servant—that 
he would do this for her as for a relation—and 
that she should take that relation’s name. To 
this Alice, wrapt in her child, and submissive 
to all that might be for the child’s benefit, 
passively consented. It was arranged then as 
proposed; and, under the name of Cameron, 
which, as at once acommon yet a well-sounding 
name, occurred to his invention, Alice departed 
with her sick charge and a female attendant, 
(who knew nothing of her previous calling or 
story,) on the road to Devonshire. Templeton 
himself resolved to follow her thither in a few 
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days; and it was fixed that they should meet 
at Exeter. 

It was on this melancholy journey, that 
occurred that memorable day when Alice once 
more beheld Maltravers ; and, as she believed, 
uttering the vows of love to another.* The 
indisposition of her child had delayed her: 
some hours at the inn: the poor sufferer had 
fallen asleep; and Alice had stolen from its 
couch for a little while, when her cyes rested 
on the father. Oh, how then she longed, she 
burned to tell him of the new sanctity, that, 
by a human life, had been added to their early 
love! And when, crushed and sick at heart, 
she turned away, and believed herself for- 
gotten and replaced, it was the pride of the — 
mother, rather than of the mistress, that sup-. 
ported her. She, meek creature, felt not the 
injury to herself; but Azs child: the sufferer— 
perhaps the dying one—there, there was the. 
wrong! No! she would not hazard the chance 
of a cold—Great Heaven! perchance an zn-. 
credulous—look upon the hushed, pale face 


* See Einest Maltravers, Vol. ii. Book v. p. 197. 
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above. But little time was left for thought— 
for explanation—for discovery. She saw hin— 
unconscious of the ties so near, and thus lost— 
depart as astranger from the spot; and hence- 
forth was gone the sweet hope of living for the 
future. Nothing was left her but the pledge of 
that which had been. Mournful, despondent, 
half broken-hearted, she resumed her journey. 
At Exeter she was joined, as agreed, by Mr. 
Templeton; and with him came a fair, a 
blooming and healthful girl, to contrast her 
own drooping charge. Though but a few weeks 
older, you would have supposed the little 
stranger by a year the senior of Alice’s child: 
the one was so well grown, so advanced; the 
other so backward, so nipped in the sickly bud. 
_ © You can repay me for all, for more than 
I have done; more than I ever can do for you 
and yours,” said Templeton; “ by taking this - 
young stranger also under your care. ‘It is 
the child of one dear, most dear to me; an 
orphan : I know not with whom else to place 
it. Let it for the present be supposes = 
own,—the elder child.” 
VOL, III. K 
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_ Alice could refuse nothing to her benefactor ; 
but her heart did not open at first to the 
beautiful girl, whose sparkling eyes and rosy 
cheeks mocked the languid looks and faded 
hues of her own darling. But the sufferer 
seemed to hail a playmate; it smiled—it put 
forth its poor, thin hands—it uttered its in- 
articulate cry of pleasure—and Alice burst 
into tears, and clasped them doth to her heart. 

Mr. Templeton took care not to rest under 
the same roof with her he: now seriously in- 
tended to make his wife; but he ‘followed 
‘Alice to the sea-side, and visited her daily, 
Her infant rallied—it was tenacious of the 
upper air—it clung to life so fondly: poor 
child, it could not foresee what a. bitter 
thing to some of us life is! And now it was 
that Templeton, learning from Alice’ her ad- 
venture with her absént lover—learning that 
all hope in that quarter was gone—seized the 
occasion, and pressed his suit. Alice at that 
hour was overflowing with gratitude; in her 
child’s reviving looks, she read all her obliga; 
tions to her benefactor.’ But still, at the word 
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love—at the name of marriage—her heart re- 
coiled ; and the lost—the faithless—came back 
to his fatal throne. In choked and broken 
accents, she startled the banker with the: 
refusal, the faltering, tearful, but resolute re- 
fusal of his suit. ae 

But Templeton re new engines to 
work: he wooed her through her child;. he 
painted all the brilliant prospects, that would 
open to the infant by her marriage with him. 
He would. cherish — rear — provide for it .as 
his own. This shook her resolves; but this 
did not prevail. He had recourse to a more 
generous appeal: he told her so. much of his 
history with Mary Westbrook, as commenced 
with his hasty and indecorous marriage—attri- 
buting the haste to love; made her com- 
prehend his scruples in owning the child of 
an union the world would be certain to ridi+ 
cule or condemn; he expatiated on the ines- 
timable blessings she could afford him, by 
delivering him from all embarrassment, and.re- 
storing his daughter, though under a borrowed 
name, to her father’s roof. At’ this Alice 
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mused ; at this she seemed irresolute. She had 
long seen how inexpressibly dear to Temple- — 
ton was the child confided to her care; how 
he grew pale if the slightest ailment reached 
her—how he chafed at the very wind if it 
visited her cheek too roughly—and she now 
said to him simply : 

«Ts your child, in truth, your dearest object 
in life? Is it with her, and her alone, that 
your dearest hopes are connected?” 

«Jt is! it is, indeed!” said the banker, 
honestly, surprised out of his gallantry; “at 
least,” he added, recovering his self-possession, 
‘“‘as much so as is compatible with my affection 
for you.” 

« And only if I marry you, and adopt her 
as my own, do you think that your - secret 
may be safely kept, and all your wishes with 
respect to her be fulfilled ?” 

« Only so.” | 

« And for that reason, chiefly, nay entirely, 
you. condescend to forget what I have been, 
- and seek my hand? Well—if that were all— 
I \we you too much; my poor babe tells me 
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too loudly what I owe you, to draw back from. 
anything: that can: give you so blessed. an 

enjoyment. Ah! one’s child !—one’s own child 
—under one’s own roof—it is such a blessing! 

But then, if I marry you, it can be only to 

secure to you that object—to be as a mother 

to. your child—but wife only in name to you! 

I am not so lost as to despise myself. I know 

now, though I knew it not at first, that I have 
been. guilty; nothing can excuse that guilt, 
but fidelity to Aim!. Oh, yes! I never—never 
can be unfaithful to my babe’s father! As 
for all else, dispose of me as you will.” And 

Alice, who from very innocence had uttered 
all this without a blush, now clasped her- 
hands passionately, and left Templeton speech- 

less with mortification and surprise. 

When he recovered himself, he affected not 
to understand her; but Alice was not satis- 
fied,.and all further conversation ceased. He 
began slowly, and at last, and after repeated 
conferences and urgings, to comprehend how 
strange and stubborn in some points was the 
humble creature whom his proposals so highly 
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honoured. Though his‘daughter was indeed 
his first object in life-—though for her he was 
willing to make a mésalliance, the extent of 
‘which it would be incumbent on him stu- 
diously to conceal;—yet still the beauty of 
Alice awoke a grosser and: earthlier sentiment 
that he was not disposed to conquer. He was 
quite willing to make promises, and talk ge- 
nerously ; but when it came to an oath—a 
solemn, a bindmg- oath — and this Alice 
rigidly exacted—he was startled, and drew 
back. . Though hypocritical, he was, as -we 
have before’ said, a most ‘sincere believer. 
He might creep through a promise with un: 
‘bruised conscience, but he was not one who 
could have dared to violate an oath, and lay 
the load of perjury on his soul. Perhaps, 
after all, the union never would bave taken 
place, but Templeton fell ill; that soft and 
relaxing air did not agree with him; a low, 
but dangerous fever seized him, and the 
worldly man trembled at the aspect of Death. 
‘It was in this illness that Alice nursed him 
with a daughter’s vigilance and care; and 
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when at length he recovered, impressed with 
her zeal and kindness—softened by illness— 
afraid of the approach of solitary age—and 
feeling more than ever his duties to his 
motherless child, he threw himself at Alice’s 
feet, and solemnly vowed all that she re- 
quired. . 

It was during this residence in Devonshire, 
and especially during his illness, that ‘'em- 
pleton made and cultivated the acquaintance 
of Mr. Aubrey. The-good clergyman prayed 
with him by his sick bed; and when Temple- 
ton’s danger was at its height, he sought to 
relieve ‘his conscience by a. confession of his 
wrongs to Mary Westbrook. The name startled 
Aubrey ; and when he learned that the lovely 
child who had so often -sat on his knee, and 
smiled in his face, was the grand-daughter of 
his first and only love,—he had a new interest 
in her welfare, a new reason to urge Temple- 
ton to reparation, a new motive to desire to 
procure for the infant years of Eleanor’s grand- 
child, the gentle care of the young mother, 
whose own bereavement he sorrowfully. fore- 
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told. Perhaps the advice and exhortations of 
Aubrey went far towards assisting the con- 
science of Mr. Templeton, and reconciling him 
to the sacrifice he made to his affection for his 
daughter. Be that as it may, he married Alice, 
and Aubrey solemnized and blessed the chill 
and barren union. 

But now came a new and inexpressible 
affliction; the child of Alice had rallied but 
for atime. The dread disease had but dallied 
with its prey; it came on with rapid and 
sudden force, and within a month from the 
day that saw Alice the bride of Templeton, 
the last hope was gone, and the mother was 
bereft and childless ! 

‘The blow that stunned Alice was not, after 
the first natural shock of sympathy, an unwel- 
come event to the banker. Now his child 
would be Alice’s sole care; now there could be 
no gossip, no suspicion, why in life and after 
death he should prefer one child, not his own, 
to the other. 

_ He hastened to remove Alice from the scene 
of her affliction. He dismissed the solitary 
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attendant who had accompanied her on her 
journey; he bore his wife to London, and 
finally settled, as we have seen, at a villa in 
its vicinity. And there, more and more, day 
by day, centered ‘his love upon the supposed 
daughter of. Mrs. Templeton, his darling, and 
his heiress, the beautiful Evelyn Cameron. . 
For the first year or two, Templeton evinced 
some alarming disposition to escape from the 
oath he had imposed upon himself; but on 
the slightest hint, there was a sternness in the - 
wife, in all else so respectful, so submissive, 
that repressed and awed him. She even threat- 
ened—and at one time was with difficulty 
prevented carrying the threat into effect—to 
leave his roof .for ever, if there were the 
slightest question of the sanctity of his vow. 
Templeton trembled ; such a separation would 
excite gossip, curiosity, scandal, a noise in the 
world, public talk, possible discovery. Besides, 
Alice was necessary to Evelyn, necessary to 
his own comfort; something to scold in health, 
something to rely upon in illness. Gradually 
then; but sullenly, he reconciled himself to his 
K 3 
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Jot, and as years and infirmities grew upon 
him, he was contented, at least, to -have 
secured a faithful friend, and an anxious 
nurse. Still a marriage of this sort was not 
blest: Templeton’s vanity was wounded ; his 
temper, always harsh, was soured: he avenged 
his. affront by a thoysand petty -tyrannies ; 
and, without a murmur, Alice perhaps, in those 
years of rank and opulence, suffered more than 
an all her roofless wanderings, with love at her 
heart, and her infant in her arms. 

Evelyn was to be the heiress to the wealth 
of the banker. But the tit/e of the new Peer! 
—if he could unite wealth and title, and set the 
‘coronet on ‘that young brow! This had led 
chim ‘to seek the alliance with Lumley. . And 
on. his death-bed,-i¢ was not the secret of 
:Alice,- but that of-Mary Westbrook and his 
daughter, which he had revealed to his dis- 
mayed and astonished nephew, in excuse for 
‘the apparently unjust alienation of his. pro- 
.perty, and ‘as the cause of the alliance he had 
ee 

. While her hushand—if husband he might 


~~ 
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be called—lived, Alice had seemed to bury in 
her bosom her regret—deep, mighty, passion- 
ate, as it was—for her lost .child,—the child of 
the unforgotten lover, to whom, through such 
trials, and amid such new ties, she had been 
faithful from first to last. But, when once 
more free, her heart flew back to the far and 
lowly grave. Hence, her yearly visits to 
Brook Green—hence, her purchase of the 
cottage, hallowed by memories of the dead. 
There, on that lawn, had she borne forth the 
fragile form, to breathe the soft noontide air ; 
there, in that chamber, had she watched, 
and hoped, and prayed, and despaired ;— 
there, in that quiet burial-ground, rested the 
beloved dust! But Alice, even in her holiest 
feelings, was not selfish: she forbore to gra- 
tify the first wish of her heart till Evelyn’s 
education was sufficiently advanced to enable 
her to quit the neighbourhood ; and then, to 
the delight of Aubrey (who saw in Evelyn a 
fairer,.and nobler, and purer Eleanor), she 
eame. to the solitary spot, which, in all the 
earth, was the east solitary to her! 
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And now the image of the lover of her 
youth—which, during her marriage, she had 
sought, at least, to banish—returned to her, 
and, at times, inspired her with the only hopes 
that the grave had not yet transferred to 
Heaven! In relating her tale to Aubrey, or 
in conversing with Mrs. Leslie—whose friend- 
ship she still maintained—she found that both 
concurred in thinking that this obscure and 
wandering Butler, so skilled in an art in which 
eminence in men is generally professional, must 
be of mediocre, or perhaps humble, station. 
Ah! now that she was free and rich, if she 
were to meet him again, and his love was not 
all gone, and he would believe in her strange 
and constant truth—now, his infidelity could 
be forgiven — forgotten, in the benefits it 
might be her’s to bestow! And how, poor 
Alice, in that remote village, was chance to 
throw him in your way? She knew not: but 
something often whispered to her,—“ Again 
you shall meet those eyes—again you shall 
hear that voice ; and you shall tell him, weep- 
ing on his breast, how you loved his child!” 
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And would he not have forgotten her ?—-would 
he not have formed new ties ?—could he read 
the loveliness of unchangeable affection in that 
pale and pensive face? Alas! when we love 
intensely, it is difficult to. make us fancy that 
there is no love in return! 


The reader is acquainted with ‘the adven- 
tures of Mrs. Elton, the sole confidant of | 
the secret union of Templeton and Evelyn’s 
mother. . By a singular fatality, it was the 
selfish and characteristic recklessness of Var- 
grave that had, in fixing her home at Burleigh, 
ministered to the revelation of his own villan- 
ous deceit. On returning to England, she had 
inquired for Mr. ‘Templeton ; she had learned 
that he had married again, had been raised to 
the Peerage under the title of Lord Vargrave, 
and was gathered to his fathers. She had no 
claim on his widow or his family. But the un- 
fortunate child who should have inherited his 
property,—she could only suppose her dead. 

When she first saw Evelyn, she was startled 
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by her likeness to her unfortunate mother. 
But the unfamiliar name of Cameron—the 
intelligence received from Maltravers that 
Evelyn’s mother still lived—dispelled her 
suspicions: and though at times the resem- 
blance haunted her, she doubted and inquired 
no more. In fact, her own infirmities grew 
upon her, and. pain usurped her thoughts. 
Now it so happened, that the news of the 
engagement of Maltravers to Miss Cameron 
became known to the county, but a little time 
before he arrived —for news travels slow 
from the continent to our provinces—and, of 
course, excited all the comment of the vil- 
lagers. Her nurse repeated the tale to Mrs. 
Elton, who instantly remembered the name, 
and recalled the resemblance.of Miss Cameron 
to the unfortunate Mary Westbrook. 
. “© And,” said the gossiping nurse, “she was 
engaged, they say, to a great Lord, and gave 
him up for the Squire—a great Lord in the 
court, who had been staying at Parson sc 
ton’s !—Lord Vargrave!”’ 
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« Lord Vargrave!” exclaimed Mrs. Elton, 
remembering the title to which Mr. Tem- 
pleton had been raised. 

“Yes; they do say as how the late Lord 
left Miss Cameron all his money—such a 
heap of it—though she was not his child— 
over the head of his nevy, the present Lord, 
on the understanding like, that they were to 
be married when she came of age. But she 
would not take to him after she had seen the 
Squire. And, to be sure, the Squire is the 
finest-looking gentleman in the county.” 

« Stop—stop!” said Mrs. Elton, feebly; 
“the late Lord left all his fortune to Miss 
Cameron ?—not his child !—I guess the riddle 
—I understand it all!—my foster-child!” she 
murmured, turning away; “how could I have 
mistaken that likeness ?”’ 

The agitation of the discovery she sup- 
posed she had made, her joy at the thought 
that the child she had loved as her own was 
alive and possessed of its rights, expedited the 
progress of Mrs. Elton’s disease; and Mal- 
travers arrived just in time to learn her con- 
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fession (which she naturally wished fo make to 
one who was at once her benefactor: and sup- 
posed to be the destined husband of her foster- 
child), and to be agitated with hope—with joy 
—at her solemn conviction of the truth of her 
surmises. If Evelyn were not his daughter— 
even if not to be his bride—what a weight from 
his soul! He hastened to Brook Green; and, 
dreading to rush at once to the presence of 
Alice, he recalled Aubrey to his recollection. 
In the interview he sought, all, or at least 
much, was cleared up. He saw. at once the 
premeditated and well-planned villany of Var- 
grave. And Alice, her tale—her sufferings— 
her indomitable love!—how should he mect 


her! _ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Yet once more, O ye laurels! and once more, 
Ye myrtles !"” 
; Lycrpas, 


Wuite Maltravers was yet agitated and ex- 
cited by the disclosures of the Curate, to 
whom, as a matter of course, he had divulged 
his own identity with the mysterious Butler, 
Aubrey, turning his eyes to the casement, saw 
the form of Lady Vargrave, slowly approach- 
ing towards the house. 

«Will you withdraw to the inner room,” 
said he ; “she is coming; you are not yet pre- 
pared to meet her !—nay, would it be well?” 

“Yes, yes—I am prepared—we must be 
alone. I will await her here.” 
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« But——” 
“Nay, I implore you!” 

The Curate, without another word, retired 
into the inner apartment, and Maltravers, 
sinking into a chair, breathlessly awaited the 
entrance of Lady Vargrave. He soon heard 
the light step without ; the door, which opened 
at once on the old-fashioned parlour, was 
gently unclosed, and Lady Vargrave was in 
the room! In the position he had taken, only 
, the outline of Ernest’s form was seen by Alice, 
and the daylight came dim through the cot- 
tage casement; and, seeing.some one seated m 
the Curate’s accustomed chair, she could but 
believe that it was Aubrey himself. 

. “Do not let me interrupt you,” said that 
sweet, low voice, whose music had been dumb 
for so many years to Maltravers—“ but I have 
a letter from France, from a stranger—it alarms 
me so—it is about Evelyn”—and, as if to imply 
that she meditated a longer visit than ordinary, 
Lady Vargrave removed her bonnet, and placed 
it on the table. Surprised that the Curate 
had not answered, had not come forward to 
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welcome her, she then approached : Maltravers 
rose, and they stood before each other face to 
faee. And how lovely still was Alice! lovelier 
he thought even than of old! ‘ And those eyes, 
so divinely blue, so dovelike and soft, yet with 
some: spiritual and unfathomable mystery in 
their clear depth, were once more fixed upon 
him. Alice seemed turned to stone ; she moved 
mot--she spoke not—she scarcely breathed ; 
she gazed spell-bound, as if her senses—as if 
life itself—had deserted her. 
« Ahce!” murmured Maltravers, —“ Alice, 
we meet at last !” | 
. His voice restored memory, consciousness, 
youth, at once to her! She uttered a loud cry 
of unspeakable joy, ofrapture! She sprang for- 
ward—reserve, fear, time, change, all forgotten 
-—she threw herself into his arms, she clasped 
him to her heart again and again !—the faith- 
ful dog that has found his master expresses 
mot his transport more uncontrollably, more 
wildly. It was something fearful—the excess of 
her ecstasy ‘—she kissed his hands, his clothes ; 
she laughed, she wept; and at last, as words 
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came, she laid her head on his breast, and said 
passionately,—“ I have been true to thee! I 
have been true to thee—or this hour would 
_ have killed me!” Then, as if alarmed by his. 
silence, she looked up into his face, and, as his. 
burning tears fell upon her cheek, she said 
again and with more hurried vehemence—“ I 
have been faithful—do you not believe me?” 

“I do—I do, noble, unequalled Alice! why, 
why were you so. long lost to me? Why now. 
does your love so shame my own ?” 

At these words, Alice appeared to awaken 
from her first oblivion of all that had chanced 
since they met: she blushed deeply, and drew 
herself gently and bashfully from his embrace. 
« Ah!” she said, in altered and humbled ac- . 
cents, “you have loved another! perhaps you 
have no love left for me! Is it so? is it? No, 
no ;—those eyes—you love me—you love me - 
still !” 

And again she clung to him, as if it were 
heaven to believe all things, and.death to 
doubt. . Then,. after a pause, she drew him 
gently with both her hands towards the light, 
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and gazed upon him fondly, proudly, as if to 
trace, line by line, and feature by feature, the 
countenance which had been to her sweet 
thoughts as the sunlight to the flowers :— 
«Changed, changed,” she muttered—“ but 
still the same,—still beautiful, still divine!” 
She stopped: a sudden thought struck her: 
his garments were worn and soiled by travel, 
and that princely crest, fallen and dejected, 
no longer towered in proud defiance above the 
sons of men. “You are not rich,” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly—“ say you are not rich! Tam 
rich enough for both ; it is all yours—all yours 
—I did not betray you for it ; there is no shame 
in it—Oh, we shall be so happy. Thou art 
come back to thy poor Alice! thou knowest 
how she loved thee !”’ 

There was in Alice’s manner—her wild joy, 
, something so different from her ordinary self, 
that none who could have seen her—quiet, pen- 
‘sive, subdued—could have fancied her the same 
being. All that Society and its woes had taught 
were gone; and Nature once more claimed 
her fairest child. The very years seemed to 
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have fallen from her brow, and she looked 
scarcely older than when she had. stood with 
him beneath the moonlight, by the. vielet, 
banks, far away. Suddenly her colour faded; 
the smile passed from the dimpled lips; a sad 
and solemn aspect succeeded to that expres> 
sion of passionate joy—“ Come,” she said m a 
whisper, “come, follow—” and,- still claspmg 
his hand, she drew him to the door. Silent 
and wonderingly he followed her aeross the 
lawn, through the moss-grown gate, and inte 
the lonely burial-ground. She moved on with 
a noiseless and gliding step—so pale, so hushed, 
so breathless, that, even_in the noon-day, you 
might have half fancied the fair shape was not 
owned by earth. She paused where the yew 
tree cast its gloomy shadow; and the small 
and tombless mound, separated from the rest, 
was before them. She pointed to it, and, falk 
‘ing: on her knees beside it, murmured—*“ Hush, 
it sleeps below—thy child!” She covered: het 
face with both her hands, and her form: or 
convulsively. 7 

Beside that form, and before that grave, 
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knelt Maltravers. There, vanished the last 
remnant of his stoic pride ; and there—Evelyn 
herself forgotten—there did he pray to Heaven 
for pardon to himself, and blessings on the 
heart he had betrayed. There, solemnly did 
he vow the remainder of his years to guard, 
from all future ill, the faithful and childless 
mother ! © 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ?” 
Henry 1V., Part I. 


I pass over those explanations—that record 
of Alice’s eventful history—which Maltravers 
learned from her own lips, to confirm and add 
to the narrative of the Curate, the purport of 
which is already known to the reader. 

It was many hours before Alice was suff- 
ciently composed, to remember the object for 
which she had sought the Curate. But she 
had laid the letter which she had brought, 
and which explained all, on the table at the 
Vicarage ; and when Maltravers, having at last 
induced Alice, who seemed afraid to lose sight 
of him for an instant, to retire to her room, 
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and seek some short repose, returned towards 
the vicarage, he met Aubrey in the garden. 
The old man had taken the friend’s acknow- 
ledged license to read the letter evidently 
meant for his eye; and, alarmed and anxious, 
he now cagerly sought a consultation with 
Maltravers. The letter, written in English, 
as familiar to the writer as her own tongue, 
was from Madame de St. Ventadour. It had 
been evidently dictated by the kindest feel- 
ings. After apologizing briefly for her inter- 
ference, she stated that Lord Vargrave’s mar- 
riage with Miss Cameron was now a matter 
of public notoriety; that it would take place in 
a few days; that it was observed with suspicion 
that Miss Cameron appeared no where; that 
she seemed almost a prisoner in her room; 
that certain expressions, which had dropped 
from Lady Doltimore, had alarmed her greatly. 
According to these expressions, it would seem 
that Lady Vargrave was not apprized of the 
approaching event; that, considering Miss 
Cameron’s recent engagement to Mr. Mal- 
travers, suddenly (and as Valerie thought, un- 
VOL. HI. L 
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accountably) broken off, on the arrival of 
Lord Vargrave ; considering her extreme youth, 
her brilliant fortune; and, Madame de St. 
Ventadour delicately hinted, considering also 
Lord Vargrave’s character for unscrupulous 
determination in the furtherance of any object 
on which he was bent :—considering all this, 
Madame de St. Ventadour had ventured to 
address Miss Cameron's mother, and to guard 
her against the possibility of design or deceit. 
Her best apology for her intrusion must be, her 
deep interest in Miss Cameron, and her long 
friendship for one to whom Miss Cameron had 
been so lately betrothed. If Lady Vargrave 
were aware of the new engagement, and had 
sanctioned it, of course, her intrusion was un- 
seasonable and superfluous ; but, if ascribed to 
its real motive, would not be the less forgiven. 

It was easy for Maltravers to see in this let- 
ter, how generous and zealous had been that 
friendship for himself, which could have in- 
duced the woman of the world to undertake so 
officious a task. But of this he thought not, 
as he hurried over the lines, and shuddered at 
Evelyn’s urgent danger. 
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“This intelligence,” said Aubrey, “ must 
be, indeed, a surprise to Lady Vargrave. For 
we have not heard a word from Evelyn or 
Lord Vargrave, to announce such a marriage ; 
and she (and myself, till this day) believed 
that the engagement between Evelyn and Mr. 


, I mean,” said Aubrey, with confusion, 
“]T mean yourself, was still in force: Lord 
Vargrave’s villany is apparent; we must act 
immediately. What is to he done?” 

- «© T will return to Paris to-morrow; I will 
defeat his machinations, expose his falsehood.” 

«You may need a proxy for Lady Vargrave, 
an authority for Evelyn; one whom Lord 
Vargrave knows to possess the secret of her 
birth, her rights: I will go with you. We 
must speak to Lady Vargrave !” 

Maltravers turned sharply round. “ And 
Alice knows not who I am: that I—I am, or 
was, a few weeks ago, the suitor of another ; 
and that other the child she has reared as her 
own! Unhappy Alice! in the very hour of her 
joy at my return, is she to writhe beneath this 
new affliction !” | | 
L 2 
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« Shall I break it to her?” said Aubrey, 
pityingly. 

« No, no; these lips must inflict the last 
wrong !” 

Maltravers walked away, and the Curate saw 
him no more till night. 

In the interval, and late in the evening, 
Maltravers rejoined Alice. | 

The fire burned clear on: the hearth—the 
curtains were drawn—the pleasant, but simple 
drawing-room of the cottage smiled its wel- 
come as Maltravers entered, and Alice sprung 
up to greet him! It was as if the old days of 
the music-lesson and the meerschaum had come 
back. 

«This is yours,” said Alice tenderly, as he 
looked round the apartment. . “ Now—now I 
know what a blessed thing riches are! Ah, 
you are looking on that picture—it is of her 
who supplied your daughter's place—she is 
so beautiful, so good, you will love her as a 
daughter. Oh, that letter—that—that letter 
—I forgot it till now—it is at the vicarage— 
I must go there immediately, and you will 
come too—you will advise us.” 
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Alice, I have read the letter—I know all. 
Alice, sit down and hear me—it is you who 
have to learn from me. In our young days, I 
was accustomed to tell you stories in winter- 
nights like these—stories of love like our own 
—of sorrows which, at that time, we only knew 
by hearsay. I have one now for your ear, 
truer and sadder than they were. ‘TI'wo chil- 
dren, for they were then little more—children 
in. ignorance of the world—children in fresh- 
ness of heart—children almost in years—were 
thrown together by strange vicissitudes, more 
than eighteen years ago. They were of dif- 
ferent sexes—they loved, and they. erred. 
But the error was solely with the boy; for 
what was innocence in her was but passion in 
him. He loved her dearly; but at that age 
her qualities were half developed. He knew 
her beautiful, simple, tender ; but he knew not 
all the virtue, the faith, and the nobleness that 
God had planted in her soul. They parted— 
they knew not each other's fate. He sought 
her anxiously, but in vain; and sorrow and 


remorse long consumed him, and her memory 
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threw a shadow over his existence. But 
again—for his love had not the exalted holi- 
ness of her’s (she was true!)—he sought to 
renew in‘others the charm he had lost with 
her. In vain—long—long in vain. Alice, 
you know to whom the tale refers. Nay, 
listen yet. I have heard from the old man 
yonder, that you were witness to a scene many 
years ago which deceived you into the belief 
that you beheld a rival. It was not so: that 
lady yet lives,—then, as now, a friend to me; 
nothing more. I grant that, at one time, my 
fancy allured me to her, but my heart was still 
true to thee.” 

“ Bless you for those words!” murmured 
Alice ; and she crept more closely to him. 

He went on. <‘ Circumstances, which at 
some calmer occasion you shall hear, again 
nearly connected my fate by marriage to 
another. I had then seen you at a distance, 
unseen by you—seen you apparently sur- 
rounded by respectability and opulence; and 
I blessed Heaven that your lot, at least, was 
not that of penury and want.” [Here Mal- 
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travers related where he had caught that brief 
glimpse of Alice *—how he had sought for her 
again and again in vain.} “ From that hour,” 
he continued, “seeing you in circumstances 
of which I could not have dared to dream, I 
felt more reconciled to the past; yet, when on 
the verge of marriage with another—beautiful, 
gifted, generous as she was—a thought —a 
memory half acknowledged—dimly traced— 
chained back my sentiments; and admiration, 
esteem, and gratitude, were not love! Death 
—a death, melancholy and tragic, forbade this 
union; and I went forth in the world, a pil- 
grim and a wanderer. Years rolled away, and 
I thought I had conquered the desire for love 
—a desire that had haunted me since [ lost 
thee. But suddenly, and recently, a being, 
beautiful as yourself—sweet, guileless, and 
young as you were when we met—woke in 
me a new and a strange sentiment. I will 
not conceal it from you: Alice, at last I loved 
another! Yet, singular as it may seem to you, 
it was a certain resemblance to yourself, not 


* See Ernest Maltravers, vol. ii. book 5. p. 214. 
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in feature, but in the tones of the voice—the 
nameless grace of gesture and manner—the 
very music of your once happy laugh—those 
traits of resemblance which I can now account 
for, and which children catch not from their 
parents only, but from those they most see, 
and, loving most, most imitate in their tender 
years ;—all these, I say, made perhaps a chief 
attraction, that drew me towards—Alice, are 
you prepared for it?—-drew me_ towards 
Evelyn Cameron. Know me in my real cha- 
racter, by my true name: I am that Maltra- 
vers to whom the hand of Evelyn was a few 
wecks ago betrothed!” 

He paused and ventured to look up at 
Alice —she was exceedingly pale, and her 
hands were tightly clasped together—but she 
neither wept nor spoke. The worst was over— 
he continued more rapidly, and with less con- 
- strained an effort. “By the art, the duplicity, 
the falsehood of Lord Vargrave, I was taught, 
in a sudden hour, to believe that Evelyn was 
our daughter—that you recoiled from the 
prospect of beholding onee more the author 
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of so many miseries. I need not tell you, 
Alice, of the horror that succeeded to love. 
I pass over the tortures I endured. By a. 
train of incidents to be related to you here- 
after, I was led to suspect the truth of Var- 
grave’s tale. I came hither—I have learned 
all from Aubrey—TI regret no more the 
falsehood that so racked me for the time! I 
regret no more the rupture of my bond with 
Evelyn—I regret nothing that brings me at 
last free and unshackled to thy feet, and 
acquaints me with thy sublime faith and 
ineffable love. Here, then—here beneath your 
own roof—here he, at once your earliest friend 
and foc, kneels to you for pardon and for 
hope !—-he woos you as his wife—his com- 
panion to the grave!—forget all his errors, 
and be to him, under a holier name, all that 
you were to him of old!” Oe 

« And you are then Evelyn's suitor ?—you 
are he’ whom she loves—I see it all—all!” 
Alice rose, and, before he was even aware of 
her purpose, or conscious of what she felt, she 
had vanished from the room. © 
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Long, and with the bitterest feelings, he 
awaited her return—she came not. At last he 
wrote a hurried note, imploring her to join him 
again, to relieve his suspense—to believe his 
sincerity—to accept his vows. He sent it to 
her own room, to which she had hastened to 
bury her emotions. In a few minutes there 
came to him this answer—written in pencil— 
blotted with tears. 

« T thank you—I understand your heart— 
but forgive me—I cannot sec you yet—she is 
so beautiful and good—she is worthy of you- 
I shall soon be reconciled—God bless you— 
bless you both !” | 


The door of the Vicarage was opened 
abruptly, and Maltravers entered with a hasty 
but heavy tread— 

“Go to her—go to that angel—go, I be- 
seech you: Tell her that she wrongs me— 
if she thinks, I can ever wed another—ever 
have an object in life, but to atone to,—to merit 
_ her. Go—plead for me.” 

Aubrey, who soon gathered from Maltravers 
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what had passed, departed to the cottage—it 
was near midnight before he returned. Mal- 
travers met him in the church-yard, beside the 
yew-tree. “Well; well—what message do 
you bring ?” | 

« She consents—she wishes that we should 
both set off for Paris to-morrow. Not a day 
is to be lost—we must save Evelyn from this 
snare.” 

« Evelyn!—Yes, Evelyn shall be saved— 
but the rest—the rest-—why do you turn 
away ?”’ | | 

«« You are not the poor artist—the wander- 
ing adventurer—you are the high-born—the 
wealthy—the renowned Maltravers: Alice has 
nothing to confer on you: You have won the 
love of Evelyn—Alice cannot doom the child 
confided to her care to hopeless affection: 
You love Evelyn—Alice cannot comparc her- 
self to the young and educated, and beautiful 
creature, whose love is a priceless treasure: 
Alice prays you not to grieve for her: She 
will soon be content and happy in your happi- 
ness. ‘This is the message.” 
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« And what said you—did you not tell her 
such words would break my heart ? ” 

“ No matter what I said—I mistrust my- 
self when I advise her. Her feelings are truer 
than all our wisdom!” 

Maltravers made no answer, and the Curate 
saw him gliding rapidly away by the starlit 
graves towards the village. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness?” 
Measure for Measure. 


Tuey were on the road to Dovor. © Maltravers 
leant back in the corner of the carriage with 
his hat over his brows, though the morning 
was yet too dark for the Curate to perceive 
more than the outline of his features. Mile- 
stone after milestone glided by the wheels, 
and ncither of the travellers broke the silence. 
It was a cold, raw morning, and the mists rose . 
sullenly from the dank hedges and comnfortless 
fields. 
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Stern and self-accusing was the scrutiny of 
Maltravers into the recesses of his conscience, 
and the blotted pages of the Past. That pale 
and solitary mother, mourning over the grave 
of her—of his own—child, rose again before his 
eyes, and seemed silently to ask him for an 
account of the heart he had made barren, and 
of the youth to which his love had brought 
the joylessness of age. With the image of 
Alice,—afar, alone, whether in her wanderings, 
a beggar and an outcast, or in that hollow 
prosperity, in which the very ease of the frame 
allowed more leisure to the pinings of the 
heart—with that image, pure, sorrowing, and 
faithful from first to last, he compared his own 
wild and wasted youth—his resort to fancy 
and to passion for excitement. He contrasted, 
with her patient resignation, his own arrogant 
rebellion against the trials, the bitterness of 
which his proud spirit had exaggcrated—his 
contempt for the pursuits and aifns of others— 
the imperious indolence of his later life, and his 
forgetfulness of the duties which Providence 
had fitted him to discharge. His mind, once 
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so rudely hurled from that complacent pe- 
destal, from which it had so long looked 
down on men, and said, “I am wiser and 
better than you,” became even too acutely 
sensitive to its own infirmities; and that 
desire for Virtue, which he had ever deeply 
entertained, made itself more distinctly and 
loudly heard amidst the ruins and the silence 
of his pride. 

From the contemplation of the Past, he 
roused himself to face the Future. Alice 
had refused his hand—Alice herself had 
ratified and blessed his union with another! 
Evelyn so madly loved—Evelyn, might still 
be his! No law—from the violation of which, 
even in thought, Human Nature recoils ap- 
palled and horror-stricken—forbade him to 
reclaim her hand—to snatch her from the 
grasp of Vargrave—to woo again, and again 
to win her!. But did Maltravers welcome, 
did he embrace that thought? Let us do 
‘him justice: he did not. He felt that Alice's 
resolution, in the first hour of mortified affec- 
tion, was not to be considered final ; and even 
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if it were so, he felt yet more deeply that her 
love—the love that had withstood so many: 
trials—never. could be subdued. Was he to 
make her nobleness a curse? Was he to say, 
“thou hast passed away in thy generation, 
and I leave thee again to thy solitude, for her 
whom thou hast cherished as a child?” He 
started in dismay fram the thought: of this 
new and last blow upon that shattered spirit; 
and then fresh and equally sacred obstacles be- 
tween Evelyn and himself broke slowly on his 
view. Could Templeton rise from his grave, 
with what resentment, with what just repug- 
nance, would he have regarded in the be- 
trayer of his wife (even though wife but in 
name)—the suitor to his child ! 

These thoughts came in fast and fearful 
force upon Maltravers, and served to 
strengthen his honour and his conscience. 
He felt that though, in law, there was no 
shadow of connexion between Evelyn and 
himself, yet his tie with Alice had been of a 
nature that ought to separate him from ene 
who had regarded Alice as a mother. The 
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load of horror—the agony of shame—were 
indeed gone; but still a voice whispered as 
before, “Evelyn is lost to thee for ever!” 
But so shaken had already been her image 
in the late storms and convulsion of his soul, 
that this thought was preferable to the thought 
of sacrificing Alice. If that were all—but 
Evelyn might still love him; and justice to 
Alice might be misery to her! He started 
from his reverie with a vehement. gesture, and 
groaned audibly. 

The Curate turned to address to him some 
words of inquiry and surprise ; but the words 
were unheard, and he perceived, by the advan- 
cing daylight, that the countenance of Maltra- 
vers was that of a man utterly wrapt and 
absorbed by some mastering and. irresistible 
thought. Wisely, therefore, he left his com-— 
panion in peace, and returned to his own 
anxious and engrossing meditations. . 

The travellers did not rest till they arrived 
at Dovor. The vessel started early the follow- . 
ing morning, and. Aubrey, who was much 
fatigued, retired to rest. Maltravers glanced 
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at the clock upon the mantel-picce ; it was the 
hour of nine. For him there was no hope of 
sleep; and the prospect of the slow night was 
that of dreary suspense, and torturing self-com- 
mune. 

As he turned restlessly in his seat, the 
waiter entered to say that there was a gentle- 
man, who had caught a glimpse of him below on 
his arrival, and who was anxious to speak with 
him. Before Maltravers could answer, the gen- 
tleman himself entered, and Maltravers recog- 
nised Legard. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the latter, in a 
tone of great agitation, ‘‘ but I was most anx- 
ious to see you for a few moments. I have 
just returned to England—all places alike 
hateful to me! I read in the papers—an—an 
announcement — which — which occasions ‘me 
the greatest—I know not what I would say,— 
but is it true?—-Read this paragraph; and 
Legard placed the Courier before Maltravers. 

The passage was as follows:— _ 

“ It is whispered that Lord Vargrave, who 
is now at Paris, is to be married in a few days 
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to the beautiful and wealthy Miss Cameron, 
to whom he has been long engaged. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, his Lordship will 
return to his official duties.” | 

‘Is it possible?” exclaimed Legard, follow- 
ing the eyes of Maltravers, as he glanced over 
the paragraph—“ were not you the lover,— 
the accepted, the happy lover of Miss Came- 
ron ?—-Speak, tell me—I implore you !—that it 
was for you, who saved my life and redeemed 
my honour, and not for that cold schemer, that 
J renounced all my hopes of earthly happiness, 
and surrendered the dream of winning the 
heart and hand of the only woman I ever 
loved !” 

A deep shade fell over the features of Mal- 
travers. He gazed earnestly and long upon 
the working countenance of Legard, and said, 
after a pause,— 

«“ You too loved her, then.—I never knew 
it—never guessed it ;—or, if once I suspected, 
it was but for a moment; and—” 

« Yes,” interrupted Legard, passionately. | 
« Heaven is my witness how fervently and truly 
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I did love !—I do still love Evelyn Cameron! 
But when you confessed to me your affection— 
your hopes—lI felt all that I owed you;—l 
felt that I never ought to become your rival. 
I left Paris abruptly. What I have suffered 
I will not say; but it was some comfort to 
think that I had acted as became one who 
owed you a debt never to be cancelled or re- 
paid. I travelled from place to place, each 
equally hateful and wearisome, — at last, I 
scarce know why, I returned to England.—l 
have arrived this day,-and now—but tell me, 
1s it true?” = 3 

“T believe it true,” said Maltravers, in a 
hollow voice, “ that Evelyn is at this moment 
engaged to Lord Vargrave. I believe it equally 
true, that that engagement, founded. upon false 
impressions, never will be fulfilled.—With that 
hope and that belief, I am on my road to Paris.” 

« And she will be yours still?” said Legard, 
turning away his face—“ well, that I can bear 
—may you be happy, Sir!” 

“Stay, Legard,” said Maltravers, in a voice 
of great feeling—‘ Let us understand each 
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other better : you have renounced your passion 
to your sense of honour—(Maltravers paused 
thoughtfully)—It was noble in you, it was 
more than just to me; I thank you and respect 
you. But, Legard, was there aught in the ° 
manner, the bearing of Evelyn Cameron, that 
could lead you to suppose that she would have 
returned your affection ? True, had we started 
on equal terms, I am not vain enough to be 
blind to your advantages of youth and person; 
but I believed that the affections of Evelyn 
were already mine, before we met at Paris.” 
“It might be so,” said Legard gloomily— 
“nor is it for me to say, that a heart so pure 
and generous as Evelyn’s could deceive your- 
self or me. Yet I had fancied—I had hoped— 
while you stood aloof, that the partiality with 
which she regarded you was that of admiration 
more than love; that you had dazzled her imagi- 
nation, rather than won her heart. I had hoped 
that I should win, that I was winning, my way 
to her affection! But let this pass; I drop the 
subject for ever—only, Maltravers, only do me 
justice. You are a proud man, and your pride 
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has often irritated and stung me, in spite of 
my gratitude. Be more lenient to me than 
you have been; think that, though I have my 
errors and my follies, I am still capable of 
some conquests over myself. And most sin- 
cerely do I now wish that Evelyn’s love may 
be to you that blessing it would have been 
tome!” | | 
This was indeed a new triumph over the 
pride of Maltravers—a new humiliation. He 
had looked with a cold contempt on this man, 
because he affected not to be above the herd; 


and this man had preceded him in the very 


sacrifice he himself meditated. 

‘ Legard,” said Maltravers, and a faint 
blush overspread his face; “you rebuke 
me justly. I acknowledge my fault, and 
I ask you to forgive it. From this night, 
whatever happens, I shall hold it an honour 
to be admitted te your friendship; from 
this night, George Legard never shall find 
in me the offences, of arrogance and harsh- 
ness.” | 

Legard wrung the hand held out to him 
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warmly, but made no answer; his heart was 
full, and he would not trust himself to speak. 

« You think, then,” resumed Maltravers in a 
_ more thoughtful tone; “you think that Eve- 
lyn could have loved you, had my pretensions 
not crossed your own? And you think also— 
pardon me, dear Legard—that you-could have 
acquired the steadiness of character — the 
firmness of purpose—which one so fair, so 
young, s0 inexperienced and susceptible, so 
surrounded by a thousand temptations, would 
need in a guardian and protector ? ” 

“ Oh, do not judge of me by what I have 
been. I feel that Evelyn could have reformed 
errors worse than mine; that her love would 
have elevated dispositions yet more light and 
common-place. You do not know what mira- 
cles love works! But now what is there left 
for me?—what matters it how frivolous and 
poor the occupations which can distract my 
thoughts, and bring me forgetfulness? For- 
_give me; I have no right to obtrude all this 
egotism on you.” 

“Do not despond, Legard,” said Maltravers 
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kindly; “there may be better fortunes in 
store for you, than you yet anticipate. I 
cannot say more now; but will you remain at 
Dovor a few days longer ?—within a week you 
shall hear from me. I will not raise hopes 
that it may not be mine to realize. But if it be 
as you think it was—why—little, indeed, would 
rest with me. Nay, look not on me so wist- 
fully,” added Maltravers with a mournful 
smile; ‘and let the subject close for the 
present. You willstay at Dovor?” 

“ T will—but _ 

« No buts, Legard; it is so settled.” 


END OF BOOK X. 
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CHAPTER I. 


——— “His teeth he still did grind, 
And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain.” 
SPENSER. . 


Ir is now time to return to Lord Vargrave. His 
most sanguine hopes were realised ; all things 
seemed to prosper. The hand of Evelyn 
Cameron was pledged to him—the wedding- 
day was fixed. In less than a week, she was to 
confer upon the ruined Peer a splendid dowry, 
that would smooth all obstacles in the ascent 
of his ambition. From Mr. Douce he learned, 
that the deeds, which were to transfer to him- 
self the baronial possessions of the head of the 
house of Maltravers, were nearly completed ; 
M 2 
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and, on his wedding-day, he hoped to be able 
to announce that the happy pair had set cut 
for their princely mansion of Lisle Court. In 
politics—though nothing could be finally set- 
tled till his return—letters from Lord Saxing- 
ham assured him that all was auspicious: the 
Court and the heads of the aristocracy daily 
growing more alienated from the Premier, and 
more prepared for a Cabinet Revolution. And 
Vargrave, perhaps, like most needy men, over- 
rated the advantages he should derive from, 
and the servile opinions he should conciliate 
in, his new character of landed proprictor, and 
wealthy peer. He was not insensible to the 
silent anguish that Evelyn seemed to endure, 
nor to the bitter gloom that hung on the brow 
of Lady Doltimore. But these were clouds 
that foretold no storm—light shadows that 
obscured not the screnity of the favouring 
sky. He continued to seem unconscious tg 
either; to take the coming event as a matter 
of course. And to Evelyn he evinced so 
gentle, unfamiliar, respectful, and delicate an 
attachment, that he left no opening, either for 
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confidence or complaint. Poor Evelyn! her 
gaiety—her enchanting levity—her sweet and 
infantine playfulness of manner, were indecd 
vanished. Pale, wan, passive, and smileless, 
she was the ghost of her former self! But 
days rolled on, and the- evil one drew near ; 
she recoiled, but she never dreamt of resisting. 
‘How many equal victims of her age and sex 
‘does the altar witness ! 

One day, at early noon, Lord Vargrave took 
his way to Evelyn's. He had been to pay a 
political visit in the Faubourg St. Germains, 
and he was now slowly crossing the more 
quiet and solitary part of the gardens of the 
Tuileries—his hands clasped behind him, after 
his old, unaltered habit, and his eyes down- 
cast—when suddenly a man, who was seated 
‘alone beneath one of the trees, and who had 
for some moments watched his steps with an 
anxious and wild aspect, rose and approached 
him.. Lord Vargrave was not conscious of 
the intrusion, till the man laid his hand on 


Vargrave's arm, and exclaimed— 
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« It ishe! it is !—Lumley Ferrers, we meet 
again!” 

Lord Vargrave started and changed colour, 
as he gazed on the intruder. 

« Ferrers,” continued Cesarini (for it was 
he), and he wound his arm firmly into Lord 
Vargrave’s as he spoke; “you have not 
changed; your step is light—vyour cheek 
healthful; and yet I!—you can scarcely re- 
cognise me. Oh, I have suffered so horribly 
since we parted! Why is this—why have I 
been so heavily visited?—and why have you 
gone free? Heaven is not just!” 

Castruccio was in one of his lucid intervals ; 
but there was that in his uncertain eye, and 
strange unnatural voice, which showed that a 
breath might dissolve the avalanche. Lord 
Vargrave looked anxiously round; none were 
near: but he knew that the more public parts 
of the garden were thronged, and through the 
trees he saw many forms moving in the dis- 
tance. He felt that the sound of his voice 
could summon assistance in an instant, and 
his assurance returned to him. 
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« My poor friend,” said he soothingly, as he 
quickened his pace, “it grieves me to the 
heart to see you look il; do not think so much 
of what is past.” 

« There is no past!” replied Ceesarini 
gloomily. «The Past is my Present! And 
I have thought and thought, in darkness and 
in chains, over all that I have endured—and a 
light has broken on me in the hours when they 
told me I was mad! Lumley Ferrers, it was 
not for my sake that you led me, devil as you 
are, into the lowest hell! You had some 
object of your own to serve in separating her 
from Maltravers. You made me your instru- 
ment. What was I to you, that you should 
have sinned for my sake? Answer me, and 
truly—if those lips can utter truth!” | 

« Ceesarini,” returned Vargrave, in his bland- 
est accents, “ another time we will converse 
on what has been ; believe me, my only object 
was your happiness, combined, it may be, with 
my hatred of your rival.” | 

« Liar!” shouted Ceesarini, grasping Var- 
grave’s arm with the strength of growing 
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madness, while his burnin g eyes fixed upon his 
tempter’s changing countenance.—“ You, too, 
loved Florence—you, too, sought her hand— 
you were my real rival!” 

« Hush! my friend, hush!” said Vargrave, 
seeking to shake off the gripe of the maniac, 
and becoming seriously alarmed ;—“ we are 
approaching the crowded part of the Gardens 
—we shall be observed.” 

“ And why are men made my foes ? Why 
is my own sister become my persecutor—why 
would she give me up to the torturer and the 
dungeon? Why are serpents and fiends my 
comrades? Why is there fire in my brain and 
heart—and why do you go free and enjoy 
liberty and life? Observed!—what care you 
for observation? All men search for me !” 

_ © Then why so openly expose yourself to 


39 


their notice ?—why— 


“ Hear me!” interrupted Cesarini. « When 
I escaped from the horrible prison into which 
I was plunged—when I scented the fresh air, 
and bounded over the grass—when I was again 
free in limbs and spirit—a sudden strain of 
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music from a village came on my ear,:and I 
stopped short, and couched down, and held 
my breath to listen. It ceased; and I thought 
I had been with Florence, and I wept bitterly ! 
When I recovered, memory came back to me 
distinct and clear; and I heard a voice say to 
me, ‘Avenge her and thyself!’ From that 
hour the voice has been heard again, morning 
and night! Lumley Ferrers, 1 hear it now! 
it speaks to my heart—it warms my blood— 
it nerves my hand! On whom should ven- 
geance fall? Speak to me!” 

Lumley strode rapidly on: they were now 
without the grove; a gay throng was before 
them. “ All is safe,” thought the English- 
man. He turned abruptly and haughtily on 
Cesarini, and waived his hand ;—“ Begone, 
madman!” said he in a loud and stern voice, 

—‘*‘ begone! vex me no more, orl give you 
into custody. Begone, I say!” 

Ceesarini halted, amazed and awed for the 
moment; and then, with a dark scowl and a 
low cry, threw himself on Vargrave. The eye 
and hand of the latter were vigilant and pre- 

M3 
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pared : he grasped the lifted’arm of the maniac 
and shouted for help.. But the madman wag 
now in his full fury ;—he hurled Vargrave to 
the ground with a force for which the Peer was 
not prepared—and Lumley might never have 
risen a living man from that spot, if two sol- 
diers, seated close by, had not hastened to his 
assistance. Czesarini was already kneeling on 
his breast,sand his long bony fingers were 
fastening upon{the throat of his intended 
victim. ‘Torn from his hold, he glared fiercely 
on his new assailants; and, after a fierce, 
but momentary struggle, wrested himself from 
their gripe. Then§turning round to Var- 
‘grave, who had with some effort risen from 
the ground, he shrieked out, “I shall have 
thee yet!” and fled through the trees and dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER II. - 


“ Ah! who is nigh—come to me, friegg or foe ; 
My parks, my walks, By manors that Ihad— 
Ev’n now forsake me.” 

Henry VI. Third Part. 


Lorp VarcraveE, bold as he was by nature, 
in vain endeavoured to banish from his mind 
the gloomy and foreboding impression which 
the startling interview with Cesarini had be- 
queathed. The face—the voice of the maniac 
haunted him—as the shape of the warning 
wraith haunts the mountaineer. He returned 
at once to his hotel, unable for some hours 
to collect himself sufficiently to pay his cus- 
tomary visit to Miss Cameron. Inly resolving 
not to hazard a second meeting with the 
Italian during the rest of his sojourn at Paris, 
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by venturing in the streets on foot, he ordered 
his carriage towards evening—dined at the 
Café de Paris; and then re-entered his car- 
riage to proceed to Lady Doltimore’s house. 

“T beg your pardon, my Lord,” said his 
servant, as he closed the carriage-door, “but 
I forgot to say that, a short time after you 
returned this morning, a strange gentleman 
asked at the Porter's Lodge if Mr. Ferrers 
was not staying at the Hotel. The Porter 
said there was no Mr. Ferrers—but the gen- 
tleman insisted upon it that he had seen Mr. 
Ferrers enter. I was in the lodge at the mo- 
ment, my Lord, and I explained ——” 

« That Mr. Ferrers and Lord Vargrave are 
_ one ioe the same? What sort ot pore 
person ?’ 

«Thin and dark, my Peni evidenly. a 
foreigner. WhenI said that you were now 
Lord Vargrave, he stared a moment, and said, 
very abruptly, that he recollected it perfectly 
—and then he laughed and walked away.” 

« Did he not ask to see me?” 

«No, my Lord ;—he said he should take 
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another opportunity. He was a strange-look- 
ing gentleman—and his clothes were thread- 
bare.” 7 | 

« Ah! some troublesome petitioner. Per- 
‘haps a Pole in distress! Remember I am 
never at home when he calls. Shut the door. 
To Lady Doltimore’s.” -_ 

‘Lumley’s heart beat as he threw himself 
-back—he again felt the gripe of the madman 
at his throat. He saw, at once, that Cesarini 
had dogged him—he resolved the next morn- 
ing to change his lodging, and to apply to the 
Police. It was strange how sudden and keen 
a fear had entered the breast of this callous 
and resolute man! 

On arriving at Lady Doltimore’s, he found | 

Caroline alone in the drawing-room. It was 
a téte-a-téte that he by no means desired. 
_ “ Lord Vargrave,” said Caroline coldly, «I 
wished a short conversation with you—and, 
finding you did not come in the morning, I 
sent you a note an hour ago. Did you receive 
it?” 
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“"No—I have been from home since six 
o’clock—it is now nine.” 

« Well-then, Vargrave,” said Caroline, with 
a compressed and writhing lip, and turning 
very pale—“ I tremble to tell you that I fear 
Doltimore suspects. He looked at me sternly 
this morning, and said, ‘You seem unhappy, 
Madame—this marriage of Lord Vargrave’s 
distresses you!’” 

« I warned you how it would ae he own 
selfishness will betray and ruin you.” 

“Do not reproach me, man!” said Lady 
Doltimore, with great vehemence. “From 
you at least I have a right to pity—to for- 
bearance—to succour. I will not bear re- 
proach from you.” 

« I reproach you for your owa sake—for the 
faults you commit against yourself—and 1 
must say, Caroline, that when I, generously 
conquering all selfish feeling, assisted you 
to so desirable and even brilliant a position, 
it is neither just nor high-minded in you, 
to evince so ungracious a reluctance to my 
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taking the only step which can save me from 
actual ruin. But what does Doltimore sus- 
pect? What ground has he for suspicion, 
beyond that want of command of countenance 
which ‘it is easy to explain—and which it is 
yet easier for a woman and a great Lady (here 
Lumley sneered) to acquire ?” 

« I know not—it has been put into his head. 
Paris is so full of slander. But—Vargrave— 
Lumley—I tremble—I shudder with terror— 
if ever Doltimare should discover ——” 

* Pooh—pooh! Our conduct at Paris has 
been most guarded—most discreet. Dollti- 
more is Self-conceit personified—and Self-con- 
eeit is horn-eyed. I am about to leave Paris 
—about to marry, from under your own roof ;— 
-a little prndence——a little self-control—a smil- 
ing face, when you wish us happiness, and so 
forth, and allis safe. Tush ! think of it no more 
— Fate has cut and shuffled the cards for you— 
the game is yours, unless you revoke—pardon 
my metaphor—it is a favourite one—I have 
worn it threadbare—but human life zs so like 
a rubber at whist. Where is Evelyn?” 
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“In her own room. Have you no pity for 
her ?” e 
‘She will be very happy when she is Lady 
Vargrave; and for the rest, I shall neither be 
a stern nor a jealous husband. She might not 
have given the same character to the magnifi- 
cent Maltravers.” 
' Here Evelyn entered; and Vargrave hast- 
ened to press her hand—to whisper tender 
salutations and compliments—to draw ‘the 
easy-chair to the fire—to place the footstool ;— 
to lavish the petits soins that are so agreeable, 
when they are the small moralities of love. 
Evelyn was more than usually pale—more 
than usually abstracted. There was no lustre 
in her eye—no life in her step: she seemed 
unconscious of the crisis to which she ap- 
proached. As the myrrh and hyssop which 
drugged the malefactors of old into forgetful- 
ness of their doom, so there are griefs which 
stupify before their last and crowning consum- 
mation ! an 
‘Vargrave conversed lightly on the weather, 
the news, the last book. Evelyn answered but 
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in monosyllables ; and Caroline, with a hand- 
screen before her face, preserved an unbroken 
silence. Thus, gloomy and joyless were two 
of the party—thus, gay and animated the 
third, when the clock on the mantel-piece 
struck ten; and, as the last stroke died, and 
Evelyn sighed heavily—for it was an hour 
nearer to the fatal day—the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and, pushing aside the servant, 
two gentlemen entered the room. 

' Caroline, the first to perceive them, started 
from her seat with a faint exclamation of 
surprise. Vargrave turned abruptly, and 
before him the stern countenance ot Mal- 
travers ! 

“My child—my Evelyn!” exclaimed a fa- 
miliar voice; and Evelyn had already flown 
into the arms of Aubrey. 

The sight of the Curate, in company with 
Maltravers, explained all at once to Vargrave. 
He saw that the mask was torn from his face 
—the prize snatched from his grasp—his false- 
hood known—his plot counterworked—his vil- 
lany baffled! He struggled in vain for self- 
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composure—all his resources of courage and 
craft seemed drained and exhausted. Livid, 
speechless, almost trembling,—he cowered be- 
neath the eyes of Maltravers. 

Evelyn, not as yet aware of the presence of 
her former lover, was the first to break the 
silence. She lifted her face in alarm from the 
bosom of the good Curate—* My mother—she 
is well—she lives—what brings you hither?” 

“Your mother is well, my child. I have 
come hither at her earnest request, to save 
you from a marriage with that unworthy 
man !”’ 

Lord Vargrave smiled a ghastly smile, but 
made no answer. 

“Lord Vargrave,” said Maltravers, “you 
will feel at once that you have no farther 
business under this roof. Let us withdraw— 
I have much to thank you for.” 

“ I will not stir!” exclaimed Vargrave pas- 
sionately, and stamping on the floor. “Miss 
Cameron, the guest of Lady Doltimore whose 
house and presence you thus rudely profane, 
is my affianced bride—affianced with her own 
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consent. Evelyn—beloved Evelyn! mine you 
-are yet—you alone can cancel.the bond. Sir, 
I know not what you have to say—what' mys- 
tery in your immaculate life to diselose ; but 
unless Lady Doltimore, whom your violence 
appalls and terrifies, orders me to quit her 
roof, it is not I—it is yourself, who are the 
intruder! Lady Doltimore, with your permis- 
sion, I will direct your servant to conduct this 
gentleman to his carriage!” 

“ Lady Doltimore, pardon me,” said Mal- 
travers, coldly; “I will not be urged to an 
failure of respect to you. My Lord, if the 
most abject cowardice be not added to your 
other vices—you will’ not make this room the 
theatre for our altercation. I imvite you, in 
those terms which no gentleman ever yet re- 
fused, to withdraw with me.” 

The tone and manner of Maltravers exer- 
cised a strange control over Vargrave; he 
endeavoured in vain to keep alive the passion 
into which he had sought to work himself— 
his voice faltered, his head sunk upon his 
breast. It was a most extraordinary picture, 
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that group !—Caroline, turning her eyes from 
one to the other in wonder and dismay; Eve- 
lyn, believing all a dream, yet alive only to the 
thought that, by some merciful interposition 
of Providence, she should escape the conse- - 
quences of her own rashness—clinging to 
Aubrey, with her gaze rivetted on Maltravers ; 
and Aubrey, whose gentle character was borne 
down and silenced by the powerful and.tem- 
pestuous passions that now met in collision and 
conflict, withheld by his abhorrence of Var- 
grave’s treachery from interfering as a medi- 
ator, and yet urged by the apprehenion of 
bloodshed, that for the first time crossed him, 
to interpose—almost to conciliate: 

There was a moment of dead silence—in 
which Vargrave seemed to be nerving and col- 
lecting himself for such course as might be 
best to pursue, when again the door opened, 
and the name of Mr. Howard was announced. 

. Hurried and agitated, the young Secretary, 
acy noticing the rest of the party, rushed 
to Lord Vargrave. 

“ My Lord!—a thousand pardons for inter- 
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rupting you—business of such importance !— 
T am so fortunate to find you !” | 
« What is the matter, Sir ?” 

«These letters, my Lord,—I have so sanidh 
to say !”— 

Any interruption, even an earthquake, at that 
moment must have been welcome to Vargrave. 
He bent his head with a polite smile to the 
party, linked his arm into his Secretary's, and 
withdrew to the recess of the farthest window. 
Not a minute elapsed, before he turned away 
with a look of scornful exultation. “ Mr. 
Howard,” said he; “ go and refresh yourself, 
and come to me at twelve o'clock to-night; I 
shall be at home then.” The Secretary bowed, 
and withdrew. 

«“ Now, Sir,” said Vargrave to Maltravers, 
«I am willing to leave you in possession of 
the field. Miss Cameron, it will be, I fear, 
impossible for me to entertain any longer the 
bright hopes I had once formed; my cruel 
fate compels me to scek fortune in any matri- 
monial engagement. I regret to inform you, 
that you are no longer the great heiress: the 
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whole of your capital’was placed in the hands 


of Mr. Douce for: the completion of the pur- 


chase of Lisle-Court. Mr. Douce is a bank- 
rupt; he has fled to America. This letter is 
an express from my lawyer; the House has 
closed its payments !—Perhaps we may hope to 
obtain sixpence in the pound. I am a loser 
also; the forfeit money bequeathed to me is 


gone. I know not whether, as your trustee, 


I am not accountable for the loss of your for- 
tune (drawn out on my responsibility) ; pro- 
bably so. But as I have not now a shilling 
in the world, F doubt whether Mr. Maltravers 


will advise you to institute proceedings. Mr. 


Maltravers, to-morrow, at nine o'clock, I will 


listen to what you have to say. I wish you all’ 


good night.” He bowed—seized his hat—and 
vanished. ; | 

« Evelyn,” said Aubrey; “can you require 
to learn more—to feel that you are released 
from union with a man without heart and 
honour ?” 

«No, no; I am so happy!” cried Evelyn, 
bursting into tears. “ This hated wealth— 
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I feel not its loss—I am released from all 
duty to my benefactor. Oh God, I am free !” 
The last tie that had yet united the guilty 
Caroline to Vargrave was broken—a woman 
forgives sin in her lover, but never meanness. 
The degrading—the abject position in which 
one, whom she had served as a slave, now 
stood (though, as yet, all his worst villanies 
were unknown to her), filled her with shame, 
horror, and disgust. She rose: abruptly, and 
quitted the room. They did not miss her. 

Maltravers approached Evelyn; he took her 
hand, and pressed it to his lips and heart. 

“ Evelyn,” said he mournfully, “you require 
an explanation—to-morrow I will give and 
seek it. To-night we are both too unnerved 
for such communications. I can only now feel 
joy at your escape, and hope that I may still 
minister to your future happiness”—his voice 
faltered, and he sighed. 

« But,” said Aubrey, “can we believe this 
new and astounding statement ?—can this loss 
be so irremediable ?—may we not yet take pre- 
caution, and save, at least, some wrecks of this 
noble fortune ?” 
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«TJ thank you for recalling me to the world,” 
said Maltravers, eagerly. “I will see toit this 
instant ; and to-morrow, Evelyn, after my in- 
terview with you, I will hasten to London, and 
act in that capacity still left to me—your guar- 
dian—your friend.” 

He turned away his face, and hurried to the 
door. 

Evelyn clung more closely to Aubrey— 
«‘ But you will not leave me to-night ?—you can 
stay—we can find you accommodation—do not 
leave me.” | Oe 

« Leave you, my child !—no—we have a thou- 
sand things to say to each other. I will not,” 
he added in a whisper, turning to Maltravers, 
“forestall your communications.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Alack, ‘tis he. Why, he was met even now © 


As mad as the vex’d sea. 
Lear. 


In the Rue de la Paix there resjded an Eng- 
lish lawyer of eminence, with whom Maltravers 
had had previous dealings,—to this gentle- 
man he now drove. He acquainted him with 
the news he had just heard, respecting the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Douce; and commissioned 
him to leave Paris, the first moment he could 
obtain a passport, and to proceed to Lon- 
‘don. Atall events, he would arrive there some 
hours before Maltravers ; and those hours were 
something gained. ‘This done, he drove to the 
VOL, III. _ N 
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nearest hotel, which chanced to be the Hotel 
de M 
happened that Lord Vargrave himself lodged. 


, where, though he knew it not, it so 


As his carriage stopped without, while the 
porter unclosed the gates, a man, who had 
been loitering under the lamps, darted forward, 
and prying into the carriage window, regarded 
Maltravers earnestly. The latter, pre-occu- 
pied and absorbed, did not notice him; but 
when the carriage drove into the court-yard, it 
was followed by the stranger, who was muffled 
in a worn and tattered cloak, and whose move- 
ments were unheeded amidst the bustle of the 
arrival.. The porter’s wife led the way to a 
second-floor, just left vacant, and the frotteur 
began to arrange the fire. Maltravers threw 
himself abstractedly upon the sofa, insensible 
to. all around him—when, lifting his eyes, he 
saw before him the countenance of Czsarini! 
The Italian (supposed, perhaps, by the per- 
sons of the hotel, to be one of the new-comers) 
was leaning over the back of a chair, supporting 
his face with his hand,’and fixing his eyes with 
an earnest and sorrowful expression upon the 
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_ features of his ancient rival. When he per- 
ceived that he was recognised, he approached 
Maltravers, and said in Italian, and in a low 
voice, “ You are the man of all others whom, 
save one, I most desired to see. I have much 
to say to you, and my time is short. Spare me 
a few minutes.” | 

‘The tone and manner of Cesarini were so 
calm and rational, that they changed the first 
impulse of Maltravers, which was that of 
securing a maniac: while his emaciated coun- 
tenance, his squalid garments,—the air of pe- 
nury and want diffused over his whole appear- 
ance,—irresistibly invited compassion.” With 
all the more anxious and pressing thoughts. 
that weighed upon him, Maltravers could not 
refuse the conference thus demanded. He dis- 
missed the attendants, and motioned Ceesarint. 
to be seated. ! 

The Italian drew near to the fire, which now 
blazed brightly and cheerily,—and, spreading 
his thin hands.to the flame, seemed to enjoy 
the physical luxury of the warmth. “Cold— 
cold,” he said piteously, as to himself, « Nature 
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is avery bitter protector. But Frost and Famine 
are, at least, more merciful than Slavery and 
Darkness.” 

At this moment, Ernest’s servant entered 
to know if his master would not take refresh- 
. ments, for he had scarcely touched food upon 
the road. And, as he spoke, Ceesarini turned 
keenly and wistfully round. There was no 
mistaking the appeal. Wine and cold meat 
were ordered; and when the servant vanished, 
Cesarini turned to Maltravers with a strange 
smile, and said—‘‘ You see what the love of 
liberty brings men to! They found me plenty 
in the gaol! But-I have read of men who 
feasted merrily before execution—have not 
you ?—and my hour is athand. All this day I 
have felt chained by an irresistible destiny to 
this house. But it was not youl sought ;—no 
matter—in the crisis of our doom, all its 
agents mect together! It is the last act of a 
dreary play !” 

The Italian turned again to the fire, and 
bent over it, muttering to himself. 

Maltravers remained silent and thoughtful. 
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Now was the moment once more to replace 
the maniac under the kindly vigilance of his 
family—to snatch him from the horrors, per- 
haps of starvation itself, to which his escape 
had condemned him:—if he could detain 
Cesarini till De Montaigne could arrive! 

Agreeably to this thought, he quietly drew 
towards him the portfolio which had been laid 
on the table—and, Cesarini’s back still turned 
to him, wrote a hasty line to De Montaigne. 
When his servant re-entered with the wine and 
viands, Maltravers followed him out of the 
room, and bade him see the note sent imme- 
diately. On returning, he found Ceesarini 
devouring the food before him with all the 
voracity of famine. It was a dreadful sight! 
the intellect ruined—the mind darkened—the 
wild, fierce animal alone left! 
- When Cesarini had appeased his hunger, 
he drew near to. Maltravers, and thus accosted. 
him :— 

“I must lead you back to the Past. I 
sinned against you and the dead; but Heaven 
has avenged you, and me,you can pity and for- 
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give. Maltravers, there is another more guilty 
than I—but proud, prosperous, and great. 
His crime Heaven has left to the revenge of 
Man! I bound myself by an oath not to 
reveal his villany. I cancel the oath now, 
for the knowledge of it should survive his 
life and mine. And, mad though they deem 
me—the madare prophets—and a solemn con- 
viction, a voice not of earth, tells me that he 
and I are already in the Shadow of Death.” 
Here Cesarini, with a calm and precise 


accuracy of self-possession,—a minuteness of 
circumstance and detail, that, coming from 
one whose very eyes betrayed his terrible 
disease, was infinitely thrilling in its effect,— 
related the counsels, the persuasion, the stra- 
tagems of Lumley. Slowly and distinctly he 
forced into the heart of Maltravers that sicken- 
ing record of cold fraud, calculating on ve- 
hement passion as its tool; and thus he con- 
cluded his narration :— 

: “ Now, wonder no longer why I have lived 
till this hour—why I have clung to freedom, 
through want and hunger, amidst beggars, 
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felons, and outcasts! In that freedom was 
my last hope—the hope of revenge!” 
Maltravers returned no answer for some 
moments. At length he said calmly, “ Cesa- . 
rini, there are injuries so great that they defy 
revenge. Let us alike, since we are alike 
injured, trust our cause to Him who reads all 
hearts, and, better than we can do, measures 
both crime and its excuses. You think that he 
has not suffered—that he has gone free. We 
know not his internal history—prosperity and 
power are no signs of happiness,. they bring 
no exemption from care.. Be soothed and be 
ruled, Cesarini. Let the stone once more 
close over the solemn grave. Turn with me 
to the future; and let us rather seek to be the 
judges of ourselves, than the executioners of 
another.” | 
Cesarini listened gloomily, and was about 


to answer, when 
But here we must return to Lord Vaieiave: 
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CHAPTER IV. 
My noble Lord, 
Your worthy friends do lack you. 
Macbeth, 
He is about it: 
The doors are open. 
Ibid. 


On quitting Lady Doltimore’s house, Lumley 
drove to his hotel. His Secretary had been 
the bearer of other communications with the 
nature of which he had not yet acquainted 
himself. But he saw by the superscriptions 
that they were of great importance. Still, 
however, even in the solitude and privacy of 
his own chamber, it was not on the instant 
that he could divert his thoughts from the 
ruin of his fortunes: the loss not only of 
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Evelyn’s property, but his own claims upon it 
(for the wholecapital had been placed in Douce’s 
hands)—the total wreck of his grand scheme— 
the triumph he had afforded to Maltravers! 
“He ground his teeth in impotent rage, and 
groaned aloud, as he traversed his room with 
hasty and uneven strides. At last he paused 
and muttered, “ Well, the spider toils on 
even when its very power of weaving fresh 
webs is exhausted ;—it lies in wait—it forces 
itself into the webs of others. Brave insect, 
thou art my model !—While I have breath in 
my body, the world and all its crosses,—Fortune 
and all her malignity,— shall not prevail against 
me! What man ever yet failed until he him- 
self grew craven, and sold his soul to the arch 
fiend, Despair !—’Tis but a girl and a fortune 
lost—they were toughly fought for, that is 
some comfort. Now to what is yet left to 
me !” 
The first letter Lumley opened was from 
Lord Saxingham. It filled him with dismay. 
The question at issue had been forinally, but 
abruptly decided in the Cabinet, against Var- 
N3 
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grave and his manceuvres. Some hasty expres- 
sions of Lord Saxingham had been instantly 
caught at by the Premier, and a resignation, 
rather hinted at than declared, was perempto- 
rily accepted. Lord Saxingham and Lumley’s 
adherents in the Government were to a man 
dismissed ; and, at the time Lord Saxingham 
wrote, the Premier was with the King. 

« Curse their folly !—the puppets, the 
dolts!”” exclaimed Lumley, crushing the let- 
ter in his hand. “The moment I leave them, 
they run their heads against the wall.—Curse 
them — curse myself— curse the man who 
weaves ropes with sand! Nothing-—nothing 
left for me, but exile or suicide !—Stay, what 
is this?”—His eye fell on the well-known 
handwriting of the Premier. He tore the 
envelope, impatient to know the worst. His 
eyes sparkled as he proceeded. The letter 
was most courteous, most complimentary, most 
wooing. The Minister was a man consum- 
mately versed in the arts that increase, as 
well as those which purge, a party. Saxing- 
ham and his friends were imbeciles—inca- 
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pables—mostly men who had outlived their 
day. But Lord Vargrave, in the prime of. 
life—versatile, accomplished, vigorous, bitter,- 
unsctupulous—Vargrave was of another mould 
—Vargrave was to be dreaded ; and therefore, 
if possible, to be retained. His powers of 
mischief were unquestionably increased by the 
universal talk of London, that he was about. 
soon to wed so wealthy a lady. ‘The Minister 
knew his man. In terms of affected regret, 
he alluded to the loss the Government would 
sustain in the services of Lord Saxingham, &c. 
—he rejoiced that Lord Vargrave’s absence 
from London had prevented his being prema- 
turely mixed up, by false scruples of honour, 
in secessions his judgment must condemn. 
He treated of the question in dispute with the 
most delicate address—confessed the reason- 
ableness of Lord Vargrave’s former opposition 
to it; but contended that it was now, if not 
wise, inevitable. He said nothing of the 
justice of the measure he proposed to adopt, 
but much on the expediency. He concluded 
by offering to Vargrave, in the most cordial 
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and flattering terms, the very seat in the 
Cabinet which Lord Saxingham had vacated, 
with an apology for its inadequacy to his. 
Lordship’s merits, and a distinct and definite 
promise of the refusal ‘of the gorgeous Vice- 
royalty of India—which would be vacant next 
year, by the return of the present Governor- 
General. 

Unprincipled as Vargrave was, it is not, 
perhaps, judging him too mildly to say, that 
had he succeeded in obtaining Evelyn’s hand 
and fortune, he would have shrunk from the 
baseness he now meditated. To step coldly: 
into the very post of which he, and he alone, 
had been the cause of depriving his earliest 
patron and nearest relative—to profit by the 
betrayal of his own party—to damn himself 
eternally in the eyes of his ancient friends— 
to pass down the stream of History as a mer- 
cenary apostate;—from all this Vargrave 
must. have shrunk, had he seen one spot of 
honest ground on which to maintain his foot- 
ing. But now the waters of the abyss were 
closing over his head ;—he would have caught 
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at a straw: how much more consent to be 
picked up by the vessel of an enemy! All 
objection—all scruple vanished at once. And 
the “ barbaric gold ” “ of Ormus and of Ind” 
glittered before the greedy eyes of the penny- 
less. adventurer! Not a day was now to be 
lost : how fortunate that a written proposition, 
from which it was impossible to recede, had 
been made to him, before the failure of his 
matrimonial projects had become known! Too 
happy to quit Paris, he would set off on the 
morrow, and conclude in person, the negotia- 
tion. Vargrave glanced towards the clock, it. 
was scarcely past eleven ;—what revolutions are 
worked in moments! Within an hour he had 
lost a wife—a noble fortune—changed the poli- 
tics of his whole life—stepped into a Cabinet 
office—and was already calculating how much a 
Governor General of India could lay by in five 
years! But it was only eleven o'clock—he had 
put off Mr. Howard’s visit till twelve—he wished 
so much to. see him, and learn all the London 
gossip connected with the recent events. Poor 
Mr. Douce !—Vargrave had already forgotten 
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his existence !—he rang his bell hastily. It was 
some time before his servant answered. 

_ Promptitude and readiness were virtues that. 
Lord Vargrave peremptorily demanded in a 
servant; and, as he paid the best price for 
the articles—less in wages than in plunder— 
he was sure to obtain them. 

«“ Where the deuce have you been ?—this is 
the third time I have rung !—you euent to be 
in the ante-room !” 

“IT beg your Lordship’s sarin bat 1 was 
helping Mr. Maltravers’ valet to find a key 
which he dropped in the court-yard.” 

« Mr. Maltravers !—Is he at this hotel?” 

« Yes, my Lord. His rooms are just over- 
head.” 

_“ Humph!—Has Mr. Howard engaged a 
lodging here?” 

No, my Lord. He left word that he was 
gone to his aunt, Lady Jane.” | 

« Ah!—Lady Jane—lives at Paris—so she 
does—Rue Chaussée d’Antin—you know the 
house ?—go immediately—go yourself !—don’t 
trust to a messenger—and beg Mr. Howard to. 
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return with you. I want to see him’ in- 
stantly.” : 

- © Yes, my Lord.” 

‘The servant went: Lumley was in a 
mood in. which solitude was intolerable. 
He was greatly excited; and some natural 
compunctions, at the course on which he’ — 
had decided, made him long to escape from 
thought. So Maltravers was under the same. 
roof! He had promised to give him an inter-. 
view next day; but next day he wished to be 
—qn,the road to London. Why not have it 
over to-night? But could Maltravers medi- . 
tate any hostile proceedings? — impossible ! 
Whatever his causes of complaint, they were 
of too delicate and secret a nature for seconds, . 
bullets, and newspaper paragraphs! He 
might feel secure that he should not be de- 
layed by any Bois de Boulogne assignation ;. 
but.it was necessary to jis honour (!!!) that 
he should not seem to shun the man he had 
deceived and wronged. He would go up to 
him. at oncé—a new, excitement would distract 
his thoughts. Agreeably to this resolution, 
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Lord Vargrave quitted his room, and was 
about to close the outer-door, when he recol- 
lected that perhaps his servant might not 
meet with Howard—that the Secretary might 
probably arrive before the time fixed—it would 
be as well to leave his door open. He accord- 
ingly stopped, and writing upon a piece of 
paper * Dear Howard, send up for me the mo- 
ment you arrive : I shall be with Mr. Maltravers, 
au second —Vargrave’— wafered the affiche 
to the door—which he then left ajar—and the 
lamp in the landing-place fell clear and full 
on the paper. | 

It was the voice of Vargrave, in the little 
stone-paven ante-chamber without, inquiring 
of the servant if Mr. Maltravers was at home, 
which had startled and interrupted Ceesarini 
in his reply to Ernest! Each recognised that 
sharp, clear voice—each glanced at the other. 

“TI will not see him,” said Maltravers, hastily 
moving towards the door;— “you are not 
fit to——” 

«Meet him? no!” said Cesarini, with a 
furtive and sinister glance, which a man versed 
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in his disease would have understood, but 
which Maltravers did not even observe ;—“ I 
will retire into your bed-room; my eyes are 
heavy—I could sleep.” 

He opened the inner door as he spake, and 
had scarcely re-closed it, before Vargrave en- 
tered. 

« Your servant said you were engaged; 
but I thought you might see an old friend :"— 
and Vargrave coolly seated himself. 

Maltravers drew the bolt across the door 
that separated them from Cesarini; and the 
two men, whose characters and lives were so 
strongly contrasted, were now alone. 

“You wished an interview—an explana- 
tion,” said Lumley ; “I shrink from neither. 
Let me forestall inquiry and complaint. I 
deceived you knowingly and deliberately, it is 
quite true—all stratagems are fair in love and 
war. ‘The prize was vast! I believed my 
career depended on it—I could not resist the 
temptation. I knew that before long you 
would learn that Evelyn was not your daugh- 
ter—that the first communication between 
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yourself and Lady Vargrave would betray 
me; but it was worth trying a cowp de main. 
You have. foiled me, and conquered :—be it 
so; I congratulate you. You are tolerably 
rich, and the loss of Evelyn’s fortune will not 
vex you as it would have done me.” 

“Lord Vargrave—it is but poor affectation 
to treat thus lightly the dark falsehood you 
conceived—the awful curse you inflicted. upon 
me! Your sight is now so painful to me—it 
so stirs the passions that I would seek to sup- 
press—that the sooner our interview is termi- 
nated the better. J have to charge you,.also, 
with a crime—not, perhaps, baser than the one 
you so calmly own—but the consequences of 
which were more fatal—you understand me?” 

“TI do not.” : 

. “ Do not tempt me—do not lie!” said Mal- 
travers, still in a calm voice, though his pas- 
sions, naturally so strong, shook his whole frame. 
«To your arts I owe the exile of years that 
should have been better spent ;—to those arts, 
Ceesarini owes the wreck of his reason, and 
Florence Lascelles her early grave! Ah! you 
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are pale now—your tongue cleaves to your 
mouth! And think you these crimes will go 
for ever unrequited—think you that there is 
no justice in the thunderbolts of God?” | 
. “Sir!” said Vargrave, starting to. his. feet ; 
“I know not what you suspect—I care not. 
what you believe! But I am accountable to 
man—and that account I am willing to render. 
You threatened me;.in the presence of my 
ward—you spoke of cowardice, and hinted at 
danger. Whatever my vices, want of courage 
is not one. Stand by your threats—I am 
ready to brave them !” | 
“A year, perhaps a short month, ago,” 
replied Maltravers, “ and I would have arro-. 
gated justice to my own mortal hand; nay, 
this very night, had the hazard of either of 
our lives been necessary to save Evelyn from 
your persecution, I would have incurred all 
things for her sake! But that is past—from 
me you have nothing to fear. The proofs. of 
your earlier guilt, with its dreadful results, 
would alone suffice to warn me from the solemn 
responsibility of human vengeance! Great 
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Heaven! what hand could dare to send a cri- 
minal so long hardened—so black with crime 
— unatoning, unrepentant, and unprepared, 
before the judgment-seat of the Att Jusr? 
Go, unhappy. man! may life long be spared to 
you! Awake—awake from this world, before 
your feet pass the irrevocable boundary, of the 
next!” 

“TI came not here to listen to homilies, and 
the cant of the conventicle,”’ said Vargrave, 
vainly struggling for a haughtiness of mien, 
that his conscience-stricken aspect terribly 
belied—*« Not I,—but this wrong World is 
to be blamed, if deeds that strict morality 
may not justify, but the effects of which—lI, 
no prophet, could not foresee—were necessary 
_ for success in life. I have been but as all other 
men have been, who struggle against fortune, 
to be rich and great :—ambition must make 
use of foul ladders.” | 

“Oh!” said Maltravers, earnestly—touched 
involuntarily, and in spite of his abhorrence of 
the criminal, by the relenting that this miserable 
attempt at self-justification seemed to denote 
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—“Oh! be warned while it is yet time; wrap 
not yourself in these paltry sophistries — 
look back to your past career—sec to what 
heights you might have climbed if, with those 
rare gifts and energies—with that subtle sa- 
gacity, and indomitable courage—your ambi- 
tion had but chosen the straight not the 
crooked path. Pause!—many years may yet, 
in the course of Nature, afford you time to 
retrace your steps—to atone to thousands the ~ 
injuries you have inflicted on the few. I 
know not why I thus address you; but some- 
thing diviner than indignation urges me— 
something tells me that you are already on 
the brink of the abyss!” . 

Lord Vargrave changed colour, nor did he 
speak for some moments; then raising his 
head, with a faint smile, he said, “ Maltravers, 
you are a false soothsayer. At this moment, 
my paths, crooked though they be, have led 
me far toward the summit of my proudest 
hopes :—the straight path would have left me 
at the foot of the mountain! You yourself are 
a beacon against the course you advise. Let 
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us contrast each other. You took the straight 
path—I the crooked. You, my superior in 
fortune—you, infinitely above me in genius— 
you, born to command, and’ never to crouch— 
how do we stand now, each in the prime of 
life? You, with a barren and profitless re- 
putation—without rank, without power—al- 
most without the hope of power. —but you 
know not my new dignity—I, in the Cabinet 
of England’s Ministry—vast fortunes opening 
to my gaze—the proudest station not too high 
for my reasonable ambition! You, wedding 
yourself to some grand chimera of an object— 
aimless—when it eludes your grasp. I, swing- 
ing, squirrel-like, from scheme to scheme—no 
matter if one breaks—another is at hand! 
Some men would have cut their throats in 
despair, an hour ago, in losing ‘the objeet of a 
seven years’ chase—Beauty and Wealth both! 
I open a letter, and find success in one quar- 
ter, to counterbalance failure in another. Bah! 
bah !—Each to his métier, Maltravers! For 
you—honour, melancholy, and, if it please you, 
repentance, also! For me, the onward, rush- 
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ing life—never looking back to the Past— 
never balancing the stepping-stones to the 
Future. Let us not envy each other—if you 
were not Diogenes, you would be Alexander. 
Adieu!—our interview is over. Will you 
forget and forgive, and shake hands once 
more ?—You draw back—you frown !—well, 
perhaps you are right. If we meet again——” 

«Tt will be as strangers.’ 

“No rash vows!—you may return to politics 
—you may want office. I am of your way of 
thinking now; and—ha! ha!—poor Lumley 
Ferrers could make you a Lord of the Trea- 
sury: smooth travelling, and cheap turnpikes 
on crooked paths, believe me—Farewell !” 


On entering the room into which Cesarini. 
had retired, Maltravers found him flown. His 
servant said that the gentleman had gone 
away, shortly after Lord Vargrave’s arrival. 
Ernest reproached himself bitterly, for ne- 
glecting to secure the door that conducted to 
the ante-chamber; but still it was probable 
that Ceesarini would return in the morning. 
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The messenger who had taken the letter to 
De Montaigne, had brought back word that 
the latter was at his villa, but expected at 
Paris early the next day: Maltravers hoped 
to see him before his departure: meanwhile 
he threw himself on his bed; and, despite 
all the anxieties that yet oppressed him, the 
fatigues and excitements he had undergone 
exhausted even the endurance of that iron 
frame, and he fell into a profound slumber. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“By eight to-morrow 

Thou shalt be made immortal.” 
Measure for Measure. 
Lorp Varerave returned to his apartment, to 
find Mr. Howard, who had but just that 
instant arrived, warming his.white and well- 
ringed hands by the fire. He conversed with 
him for half an hour on all the topics on which 
the secretary could give him information, and 
then dismissed him once mofe to the roof of 
Lady Jane. 

As he slowly undressed himself, he saw on 
his writing-table the note which Lady Dolti- 
more had referred to, and which he had not yet 
VOL. III. O 
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opened. He lazily broke the seal, ran his eye 
carelessly over its few blotted words of remorse 
and alarm, and threw it down again with a 
contemptuous “pshaw.” ‘Thus unequally are 
the sorrows of a guilty tie felt by the man of 
the world and the woman of society ! 

As his servant placed before him his wine 
and water, Vargrave told him to see early 
to the preparations for departure, and to call 
him at nine o'clock. 

« Shall I shut that door, my Lord?” said 
the valet, pointing to one that communicated 
with one of those large closets, or armorres, 
that are common appendages to French bed- 
rooms, and in which wood and sundry other 
matters are kept. | 

“No,” said Lord Vargrave petulantly ; “ you 
servants are so fond of excluding every breath 
of air. I should never have a window open, 
if I did not open it myself. Leave the door 
as it is; and do not be later than nine to- 
morrow.” 

The servant, who slept in a kind of kennel, 
that communicated with the ante-room, did as 
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he was bid; and Vargrave put out his candle, 
betook himself to bed, and, after drowsily 
gazing some minutes on the dymg embers of 
the fire, which threw a dim, ghastly light over 
‘the chamber, fell fast asleep. The clock struck 
the first hour of morning, and in that house 
all seemed still. 

The next morning, Maltravers was disturbed 
from his slumber by De Montaigne, who, 
arriving, as was often his wont, at an early 
hour from his villa, had found Ernest’s note 
of the previous evening. 

Maltravers rose, and dressed himself; and, 
while De Montaigne was yet listening to the 
account which his friend gave of his adventure 
with Cesarini, and the unhappy man’s accu- 
sation of his accomplice, Ernest’s servant 
entered the room very abruptly. 

« Sir,” said he, “I thought you might like 
to know,—what is to be done ?—the whole 
hotel is in confusion—Mr. Howard has been 
sent for,—and Lord Dolttmore—so very 
strange, so sudden!” 

« What is the matter? speak plain.” 

02 
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“Lord Vargrave, Sir— poor Lord Var- 
grave—” | 

« Lord Vargrave!" 

— “ Yes, Sir; the master of the hotcl, hearing 

you knew his Lordship, would be so glad if 
you would come down. Lord Vargrave, Sir, 
is dead—found dead in his bed !” 

Maltravers was rooted to the spot with 
amaze and horror. Dead:! and but last night 
so full of life, and schemes, and hope, and 
ambition. 

As soon as he recovered himself, he hurried 
to the spot, and De Montaigne followed. The 
latter, as they descended the stairs, laid his 
hand on Ernest’s arm, and detained him. 

«Did you say that Castruccio left the 
apartment while Vargrave was with you, and 
almost immediately after his narrative of Var- 
grave’s instigation to his crime?” 

« Yes.” 

The eyes of the friends met—a terrible sus- 
picion possessed both. 

“ No—it is impossible!” exclaimed Maltra- 
vers. ‘How could he obtain entrance—how 
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pass Lord Vargrave’s servants ane no— 
think of it not.” 

They hurried down the stairs—they reached 
the outer door of Vargrave’s apartment—the — 
notice to Howard, with the name of Vargrave 
underscored, was still on the panels—De 
Montaigne saw and shuddered. | 

They were in the room by the en ae 
group were collected round—they gave way as 
the Englishman and his friend approached ; 
and the eyes of Maltravers suddenly rested on 
the face of Lord Vargrave, locked, rigid, and 
convulsed. | 
_ ‘There was a buzz of voices which had ceased 
at the entrance of Maltravers—it was now 
renewed. A surgeon had been summoned— 
the nearest surgeon—a young Englishman, of 
no great repute or name. He was making 
inquiries as he. bent over the corpse. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Lord Vargrave’s servant, 
“his Lordship told me to call him at nine 
o'clock. I came in at that hour, but his Lord- 


ship did not move or answer me. I then 
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looked to see if he were very sound asleep, and I 
saw that the pillows had got somehow over his 
face, and his head seemed to lie very low; so 
I moved the pillows, and I saw that his Lord- 
ship was dead.” 

“Sir,” said the surgeon, fcaae to Maltra- 
vers, “you were a friend of his Lordship’s, I 
hear. I have already sent for Mr. Howard 
and Lord Doltimore. Shall I speak with you 
@ minute ?” 

. Maltravers nodded assent. The surgeon 
cleared the room of all but himself, De Mon- 
taigne, and Maltravers. 

, “ Has that servant lived long with Lord 
Vargrave ?” asked the surgeon. 

--“J believe so—yes—I recollect his face— 
why ?” 

- © And you think.him safe and honest?” 

« T don’t know—I know nothing of him.” 

« Look here, Sir,”—and the surgeon pointed 
to a slight discolouration on one side the - 
throat of the dead man. “This may be acci- 
dental—purely natural—his Lordship may 
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have died in a fit—there are no certain marks 
of outward reece ala suffocation by mur- 
der might still 
«But who beside the servant could pain 
admission? Was the outer door closed?” 
“The servant can take oath that he shut 
the door before going to bed, and that no one 
was with his Lordship, or in the rooms, when 
Lord Vargrave retired to rest. Entrance from 
the windows is impossible. Mind, Sir, I do not 
think I have any right to suspect any one. 
His Lordship had been in very ill health a'short 
time before ; had had, I hear, a rush of blood 
to the head. Certainly, if the servant be inno- 
cent, we can suspect no one else. You had 


better send for more experienced practi- 
tioners.” 

De Montaigne, who had hitherto said nothing, 
now looked with a hurried glance round the 
room : he perceived the closet door, which was 
ajar, and rushed to it, as by an involuntary 
impulse. The closet was large, but a const- 
derable pile of wood, and some lumber of odd 
chairs and tables, took up a great part of the 
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space. De Montaigne searched behind and 
amidst this litter with trembling haste—no 
trace of secreted murther was visible. He re- 
turned to the bed-room with a satisfied and 
relieved expression of countenance. He then 
compelled himself to approach the body, from 
which he had hitherto recoiled. 

“ Sir,” said he, almost harshly, as he turned 
to the surgeon, “what idle doubts are these ! 
Cannot men die in their beds—of sudden death, 
—no blood to stain their pillows,—no loop-hole 
for crime to pass through, but we must have 
science itself startling us with silly terrors? 
As for the servant, I will answer for his imno- 
cence—his manner—his voice attest it.’ ‘The 
surgeon drew back, abashed and humbled, 
and began to apologise—to qualify, when 
Lord Doltimore abruptly entered. 

“Good heavens!” said he, “what is this? 
What do I hear? Isit possible? Dead! So sud- 
denly!” Hecast a hurried glance at the body 
—shivered—and sickened—and threw himself 
into a chair, as if to recover the shock. When 
again he removed his hand from his face, he saw 
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lying before him on the table an open note. The 
character was familiar,—his own name struck 
his eye,—it was the note which Caroline had 
sent the day before. As no one heeded him, 
Lord Doltimore read on, and possessed himself 
of the proof of his wife’s guilt unseen. 

The surgeon, now turning from De Mon- 
taigne, who had been rating him soundly for 
the last few moments, addressed himself to 
Lord Doltimore. “Your Lordship,” said he, 
«was, I hear, Lord Vargrave’s most: intimate 
friend at Paris.” 

« J—Azs intimate friend !” said Doltimore, 
colouring highly, and in a disdainful accent ; 
« Sir, you are misinformed.” 

“Have you no orders to give, then, my 
Lord ?” 

“ None, Sir. My presence here is quite use- 
less. Good-day to you, Gentlemen.” 

“ With whom, then, do the last duties rest ?” 
said the surgeon, turning to Maltravers -and 
De Montaigne. “ With the late Lord’s Secre- 
tary ?—I expect him every moment ;— and 
here he is, I suppose,’”’— as Mr. Howard, 
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pale, and evidently overcome by his agita- 
tion, entered the apartment. Perhaps, of all 
the human beings whom the ambitious spirit 
of that senseless clay had drawn around it by 
the webs of interest, affection, or intrigue, that 
young man, whom it had never been a temp- 
tation to Vargrave to deceive or injure, and 
who missed only the gracious and familiar 
patron, mourned most his memory,. and de- 
fended most his character. ‘The grief of the 
poor Secretary was now indeed over-mastering. 
He sobbed and wept like a child. 

When Maltravers retired from the cham- 
ber of death, De Montaigne accompanied him ; 
but, ‘soon quitting him again, as Ernest bent 
his way to Evelyn, he quietly rejoined Mr. 
Howard, who readily grasped at his offers of 
aid in the last melancholy duties and direc- 


tions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


' “Tf we do meet again, why we shall smile.” 
Julius Cesar. 


Tare interview with Evelyn was long and 
painful. It was reserved for Maltravers to 
break to her the news of the sudden death of 
Lord Vargrave, which shocked her unspeak- 
ably; and this, which made their first topic, 
removed much constraint and deadened much 
excitement in those which followed. 
Vargrave's death served also to relieve Mal- 
travers from a most anxious embarrassment. 
He need no longer fear that Alice would be 
degraded in the eyes of Evelyn. Henceforth 
the secret that identified the erring Alice Darvil 
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with the spotless Lady Vargrave was safe, 
known only to Mrs. Leslie, and to Aubrey. In 
the course of nature, all chance of its disclo- 
sure must soon die with them ;—and should 
Alice at last become his wife; and should 
Cleveland suspect (which was not probable) 
that Maltravers had returned to his first love, 
he knew that he might depend on the invio- 
_ lable secrecy of his earliest friend. 

The tale that Vargrave had told to Evelyn of 
his early—but, according to that tale, guiltless 
passion for Alice, he tacitly confirmed; and he 
allowed that the recollection of her virtues, 
and the intelligence of her sorrows and unex- 
tinguishable affection, had made him recoil from 
a marriage with her supposed daughter. He 
then proceeded to amaze her with the account 
of the mode in which he had discovered her real 
parentage ; of which the Banker had left it to 
Alice’s discretion to inform her, after she had 
attained the age of eighteen. And then, sim- 
ply, but with manly and ill-controlled emotion; 
he touched upon the joy of Alice at beholding 
him again—upon the endurance and fervour 
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of her love—upon her revulsion of feeling at 
learning that, in her unforgotten lover, she 
beheld the recent suitor of her adopted child. 
“ And now,” said Maltravers, in conclus 
sion, “the path to both of us remains the 
same. To Alice is our first duty. The dis- 
covery I have made of your real parentage 
does not diminish the claims which Alice has 
on me,—does not lessen the grateful affection 
that is duc from you. Yes, Evelyn, we are 
not the less separated for ever. But when I 
_ learned the wilful falsehood which the un- 
happy man, now hurried to his last account— 
to whom your birth was known, had imposed 
upon me; thinking, in his coarseness of soul, 
that the simple truth would not have sufficed 
to ensure the annulment of our engagement— 
and when I learned also, that you had been 
hurried intg accepting his hand, I trembled at 
your union with one so false and base.—I came 
hither resolved to frustrate his schemes, and to 
save you from an alliance, the motives of which 
I foresaw, and to which my own letter—my 
own desertion, had perhaps urged you. New 
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villanies on the part of this most perverted 
man came to my ear ;—but he is dead ;—let 
us spare his memory. For you—oh! still let 
me deem myself your friend—your more than 
brother; let me hope now, that I have planted 
no thorn in that breast, and that your affection 
does not shrink from the cold word of friend- 
ship.” 

« Of all the wonders that you have told me,” 
answered Evelyn, as soon as she could recover 
the power of words, ‘‘ my most poignant sor- 
row is, that I have no rightful claim to give a 
daughter's love to her, whom I shall ever ido- 
lise as my mother.—Oh! now I see why I 
thought her affection measured and lukewarm! 
And have I—I—destroyed her joy at seeing 
youagain? But you—you will hasten to console 
—to reassure her! She loves you still,—she 
will be happy at last ;—and that—that thought 
—oh! that thought compensates for all!” 

There was so much warmth and simplicity 
in Evelyn’s artless manner,—it was so evident 
that her love for him had not been of that 
ardent nature, which would at first have super- 
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seded every other thought in the anguish of | 
losing him for ever, that the scale fell from 
the eyes of Maltravers, and he saw at once, 
that his own love had blinded him to the true 
character of hers. He was human;—and a 
sharp pang shot across his breast.—He re- 
mained silent for some moments; and then 
resumed—compelling himself as he spoke to 
fix his eyes steadfastly on hers. 

« And now, Evelyn—still may I so call adi 
—I have a duty to discharge to another. You 
are loved "—and he smiled, but the smile was 
sad—‘“ by a younger and more suitable lover 
than Iam. From noble and generous motives 
he suppressed that love—he left you to a rival 
—the rival removed, dare he venture to ex- 
plain to you his own conduct, and plead his own 
motives ?/—George Legard——” Maltravers 
paused. The cheek on which he gazed was 
tinged with a soft blush—her eyes were down- 
cast—there was a slight heaving beneath the 
robe. Maltravers suppressed a sigh and con- 
tinued. He narrated his interview with Legard 
at Dovor; and, passing lightly over what had 
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chanced at Venice, dwelt with generous elo- 
quence on the magnanimity with which his gra- 
titude had been displayed. Evelyn’s eyes spar- 
kled, and the smile just visited the rosy lips, 
and vanished again—the worst, because it was 
the least selfish, fear of Maltravers was gone; 
and no vain doubt of Evelyn’s too keen regret 
remained to chill his conscience in obeying its 
earliest and strongest duties. | 

« Farewell!” he said, as he rose to depart, 
«JT will at once return to London, and assist 
in the effort to save your fortune from this 
yeneral wreck: Lire calls us back to its cares 
and business—farewell, Evelyn! Aubrey will, 
I trust, remain with you still.” 

« Remain !—Can I not return then to my— 
to her—yes, let me call her, mother still!’ 

« Evelyn,” said Maltravers, in a very low 
voice, “spare me—spare her that pain! Are 
we yet fit to—” —He paused—Evelyn com- 
prehended him ; and, hiding her hoe with 
her hands, burst into tears. 

When Maltravers left the room, he was met 
by Aubrey, who, drawing him aside, told him 
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that Lord Doltimore had just informed him 
that it was not his intention to remain at Paris, 
and had more than delicately hinted at a 
wish for the departure of Miss Cameron. In 
this emergency, Maltravers bethought himself 
of Madame de St. Ventadour. 

No house in Paris was a more eligible re- 
fuge—no friend more zealous—no protector 
would be more kind—no adviser more sincere. 
To her then he hastened. He briefly informed 
her of Vargrave’s sudden death; and sug- 
gested, that for Evelyn to return at once to 
a sequestered village in England might be a 
severe trial to spirits already broken; and de- 
clared truly, that though his marriage with 
Evelyn was broken off, her welfare was no less 
dear to him than heretofore. At his first hint, 
Valerie, who took a cordial interest in Evelyn — 
for her own sake, ordered her carriage, and 
drove at once to Lady Doltimore’s. His Lord- 
ship was out—her Ladyship ill—in her own 
room—could see no one—not even her guest. 
Evelyn in vain sent up to request an interview ; 
and at last, contenting herself with an affec- 
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tionate note of farewell, accompanied Aubrey 
to the home of her new hostess. 

Gratified at least to know her with one who 
would be sure to win her affection, and soothe 
her spirits, Maltravers set out on his solitary 
return to England. 

- Whatever suspicious circumstances might 
or might not have attended the death of Lord 
Vargrave, certain it is, that no evidence con- 
firmed, and no popular rumour circulated, 
them. His late illness, added to the supposed 
shock of the loss of the fortune he had antici- 
pated with Miss Cameron—aided by the si- 
multaneous intelligence of the defeat of the 
party with whom it was believed he had indis- 
solubly entwined his ambition, sufficed to 
account, satisfactorily enough, for the melan- 
choly event. De Montaigne, who, had been 
long, though ‘not intimately, acquainted with 
the deceased, took upon himself all the neces- 
sary arrangements, and superintended the 
funeral; after which ceremony, Howard re- 
turned to London: and in Paris, as in the 
Grave, all things are forgotten! But still 
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m De Montaigne's breast there dwelt a hor- 
rible fear. As soon as he had learned from 
Maltravers the charge the maniac brought 
against Vargrave, there came upon him. the 
recollection of that day when Czsarini had 
attempted De Montaigne’s life, evidently mis- 
taking him in his delirium for another—and 
the sullen, cunning, and ferocious character 
which the insanity had ever afterwards as- 
sumed. He had learned from Howard that 
the outer door had been left a-jar when Lord 
Vargrave was with Maltravers; the writmg on 
the panel—the name of Vargrave—would have 
struck Castruccio’s eye as he deseended the 
stairs: the servant was from home—the apart- 
ments deserted ; he might have won his way 
into the bed-chamber, concealed himself in the 
ermoire, and im the dead of the night, and 
in the deep and helpless sleep of his victin, 
have done the deed. What need of weapons? 
—the suffocating pillows would stop speech 
and life. What so easy as escape ?— to pass 
into the ante-room—to unbolt the door—to 
descend into the court-yard—to give the signal 
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to the porter in his lodge, who, without seeing 
him, would pull the cordon, and give him. 
egress unobserved—all this was so possible— 
so probable. 

De Montaigne now withdrew all inquiry 

for the unfortunate; he trembled at the 
| thought of discovering him—of verifying his 
awful suspicions—of beholding a murderer in 
the brother of his wife! But he was not 
doomed long to entertain fears for Cesarini— 
he was not fated ever to change suspicion into 
certainty. A few days after Lord Vargrave's 
burial, a corpse was drawn from the Seine. 
Some tablets in the pockets, scrawled over 
with wild, incoherent verses, gave a clue to the 
discovery of the dead man’s friends; and, 
exposed at the Morgue, in that bleached and 
altered clay, De Montaigne recognised the. 
remains of Castruccio Cesarini. “He died. 
and made no sign!” | 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ Singula queeque locum teneant sortita.” 
Hor.—Aré. Poet. 


Ma ttravers and the lawyers were enabled to 
save from the insolvent bank but a very scanty 
portion of that wealth in which Richard Tem- 
pleton had rested so much of pride !—The title 
-extinct, the fortune gone—so does Fate laugh 
at our posthumous ambition! Meanwhile Mr. 
Douce, with a considerable plunder, had made 
his way to America; the bank owed nearly a 
million ; the purchase-money for Lisle Court, 
which Mr. Douce had been so anxious to get 
into his clutches, had not sufficed to stave 
off the ruin—but a great part of it sufficed to 
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procure competence for himself. How inferior 
In wit, in acuteness, in stratagem, was Douce 
to Vargrave—and yet Douce had gulled him 
hke achild! Well said the shrewd small philo- 
sopher of France,—< On peut-étre plus fin 
qu'un autre, mais pas plus fin que tous les 
autres.” 

To Legard, whom Maltravers had again 
encountered at Dovor, the latter related the 
downfall of Evelyn’s fortunes; and Maltravers 
loved him when he saw that, far from changing 
his affection, the loss of wealth seemed rather 
to raise his hopes. They parted; and Legard 
set out for Paris. . 

But was Maltravers all the while forgetful 
of Alice? He had not been twelve hours in 
London before he committed to a long and 
truthful letter all his thoughts—his hopes—his 
admiring and profound gratitude. Again, and 
with solemn earnestness, he implored her to 
accept his hand, and to confirm, at the altar, 
the tale which had been told to Evelyn. 
Truly he said, that the shock which his first 
belief in Vargrave’s falsehood had occasioned 
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—his passionate determination to subdue all 
trace of a love then associated with crime and 
hosror—followed so close by his discovery of — 
Alice’s enduring faith and affection—had re- 
moved the image of Evelyn from the throne it 
had hitherto held in his desires and thoughts ; 
—truly he said, that he was now convinced that 
Evelyn would soon be consoled for his loss by 
another, with whom she would be happier than 
with him;—truly and solemnly he declared, that 
if Alice rejected him still—if even Alice were 
no more—his suit to Evelyn never could be 
renewed, and Alice’s memory would usurp the 
place of all living love! 

Her answer came—it pierced him to the 
heart. It was so humble—so grateful—so 
tender still. Unknown to herself, love yet 
coloured every word—but it was love pained— 
galled —crushed and trampled on: it was 
love proud from its very depth and purity. 
His offer was refused. 

Months passed away— Maltravers yet trust- 
ed to time. The Curate had returned to 
Brook Green, and his letters fed Ernest's 


hopes and assured his doubts. The more lei- 
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sure there was left him for reflection, the 
fainter became those dazzling and rainbow 
hues in which Evelyn had been robed and 
surrounded—and the brighter the halo that 
surrounded his earliest love. ‘The more he 
pondered on Alicé’s past history, and the sin- 
gular beauty of her faithful attachment, the 
more he was impressed with wonder and ad- 
miration—the more anxious to secure to his 
side one to whom Nature had been so bounti- 
ful in all the gifts that make woman the angel 
and star of life. 

Months passed—from Paris the news that 
Maltravers received confirmed all his expec- 
tations—the suit of Legard had replaced his 
own. It was then that Maltravers began to 
consider how far the fortune of Evelyn and 
her destined husband was such as to preclude 
all anxiety for their future lot. Fortune is so 
indeterminate in its gauge and measurement. 
Money, the most elastic of materials, falls 
short or exceeds, according to the extent of 
our wants and desires. With all Legard’s 
good qualities, he was constitutionally careless 
and extravagant—and Evclyn was too inex- 
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perienced and too gentle, perhaps, to correct his 
tendencies. Maltravers learned that Legard’s 
income was one that required an economy 
which he feared that, in spite of all his 
reformation, Legard might not have the self- 
denial to enforce. After some consideration, 
he resolved to add secretly to the remains of 
Evelyn's fortune such a sum as might—being 
properly secured to herself and children—lessen 
whatever danger could arise from the possible 
improvidence of her husband, and guard 
against the chance of those embarrassments 
which are among the worst disturbers of do- 
mestic peace. He was enabled to effect -this 
generosity—unknown to both of them—as if 
belonging to the wrecks of Evelyn’s own wealth, 
and the profits of the sale of the houses in 
C*****, which of course had not been involved 
in Douce’s bankruptcy. And then if Alice 
were ever his, her jointure, which had been 
secured on the property appertaining to the 
villa at Fulham, would devolve to Evelyn. 
Maltravers could never accept what Alice 
owed to another. Poor Alice!—No! not that 
VOL, HI. P 
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modest wealth which you had looked upon 
complacently as one day or other to be his ! 
Lord Doltimore is travelling in the East,— 
Juady Doltimere, less adventurous, has fixed 
her residence in Rome. She has grown thin, 
and taken to antiquities and rouge. Her 
spirits are remarkably high—not an uncom- 
mon effect of laudanum. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


** Arrived at last 
Unto the wished haven.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


In the August of that eventful year, a bridal 
party were assembled at the cottage of Lady 
Vargrave. ‘The ceremony had just been per- 
formed, and Ernest Maltravers had bestowed 
upon George Legard, the hand of Evelyn 
Templeton. | 

If upon the countenance of him who thus 
officiated as a father, to her he had once wooed 
as a bride,—an observant eye might have noted 
' the trace of mental struggles, it was the trace 
of struggles past ; and the calm had once more 
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settled over the silent deeps. As Evelyn, ere 
she departed, hid her tears and blushes on the 
bosom of Lady Vargrave ;—as Legard stood 
by, with all the rapture of hope and love ani- 
mating his features, Maltravers turned, for a 
moment, to the window, and you might have 
heard him sigh—the last sigh he ever gave to 
the deepest and maturest passion of his life: a 
sigh, not for Azs past illusions, but for her 
future lot. He saw, from the casement, the 
carriage that was to bear away the bride to the 
home of another; the gay faces of the village 
group, whose intrusion was not forbidden, and 
to whom that solemn ceremonial was but a 
joyous pageant; and, when he turned once 
more to those within the chamber, he felt his 
hand clasped in Legard’s. 

«You have been the preserver of my life— 
you have been the dispenser of my earthly 
happiness ; all now left to me to wish for, is 
that you may receive from Heaven the bless- 
ings you have given to others!” 

“ Legard, never let her know a sorrow that 
you can guard her from; and believe that the 
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busband of Evelyn will be dear to me as a 
-brother f” | | 

And as a brother blesses some younger and 
orphan sister, bequeathed and intrusted to a 
care that should replace a father’s, so Maltra- 
vets laid his hand lightly on Evelyn’s golden _ . 
tresses, and his lips moved in prayer. He 


ceased—he pressed his last kiss upon her fore- 
head, and placed her hand in that of her young 
husband. There was silence—and when to the 
ear of Maltravers it was broken, it was by the 
wheels of the carriage that bore away the wife 
of George Legard ! | 

The spell was dissolved for ever. And there, 
stood before the lonely man the idol of his 
early youth, the Alice, still perhaps as fair, and 
once young and passionate, as Evelyn—pale, 
changed, but lovelier than of old, if’ heavenly 
patience and holy thought, and the trials that 
purify and exalt, can shed over human features 
something more beautiful than bloom. 

The good Curate alone was present, besides 
these two survivors of the error and the love 
that make the rapture and the misery of so 
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many of our kind. And the old man, after 
contemplating them a moment, stole unper- 
ceived away. | 

« Alice,” said Maltravers, and his voice 
trembled; “hitherto, from motives too pure 
and too noble for the practical affections and 
ties of life, you have rejected the hand of the 
lover of your youth. Here again I implore 
you to be mine! Give to my conscience the 
balm of believing that I can repair to you the 
evils and the sorrows I have brought upon 
you. Nay, weep not; turn not away. Each 
of us stands alone; each of us needs the other. 
In your heart is locked up all my fondest 
associations, my brightest memories. In you 
I see the mirror of what I was, when the world 
was new, ere I had found how Pleasure palls 
upon us;and Ambition deceives! And me, 
Alice—ah, you love me still!— Time and 
absence have but strengthened the chain that 
binds us. By the memory of our early love 
—by the grave of our lost child, that, had it 
lived, would have united its ae im- 
plore you to be mine!” 
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«Too generous!” said Alice, almost sinking 
beneath the emotions that shook that gentle 
spirit and fragile form. “How can I suffer 

your compassion—for it is but compassion—to 
"deceive yourself. You are of another station 
_ than I believed you. How can you raise the 
child of destitution and guilt to your own 
rank ?—And shall I—I—who, God knows! 
‘would save you from all regret—bring to you, 
now, when years have so changed and broken 
the little charm I could ever have. possessed, 
this blighted heart—and weary spirit—oh ! no, 
no!”—and Alice paused abruptly, and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. © _ 

« Be it as you will,” said Maltravers, mourn- 
fully ; “but, at least, ground your refusal upon 
better motives. Say that, now, independent in 
fortune, and attached to the habits you have 
formed, you will not hazard your happiness in 
my keeping—perhaps you are right. To my 
happiness you would indeed contribute—your 
sweet voice might charm away many a memory, 
and many a thought, of the baffled years that 
have intervened since we parted—your image 
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might dissipate the solitude which is closing 
round the Future ofa disappointed and anxious 
life. With you, and with you alone, I might 
yet find a home, a comforter, a charitable and 
soothing friend. This you could give to me— 
and with a heart and a form alike faithful to a 
love that deserved not so enduring a devotion. 
But I—what can I bestow on you? Your 
station is equal to my own—your fortune satis- 
fies your simple wants. “Tis true, the ex- 
change is not equal, Alice.—Adieu!” _ 

“Cruel,” said Alice, approaching him with 
timid steps; “If I could—I, so untutored, so 
unworthy—if I could comfort you in a single 
care !— 

She said no more, but she had said enough ; 
and Maltravers, clasping her to his bosom, felt 
once more that heart which never, even in 
thought, had swerved from its early worship, 
_ beating against his own ! 

He drew her gently into the open air. The 
ripe and mellow noon-day of the last month of 
summer glowed upon the odorous flowers ;— 
and the broad sea, that stretched beyond and 
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afar, wore upon its solemn waves a golden and 
| happy smile. — | _ 

« And ah,” murmured Alice softly, as she 
looked up from his breast; “I ask not if you 
have loved others since we parted—man’s faith 
is so different from ours—I ask only if you love 
me now ?” 

“More! oh, immeasurably more, than in 
our youngest days,” cried Maltravers with fer- 
vent passion. “ More fondly—more reverently 
—more trustfully, than I ever loved living 
being !—even her, in whose youth and inno- 
cence I adored the memory of thee! Here 
have I found that which shames and bank- 
rupts the Ideal! Here have I found a virtue, 
that, coming at once from God and Nature, 
has been wiser than all my false philosophy, 
and firmer than all. my pride! You, cradled 
by misfortune,—your childhood reared amidst 
scenes of fear and vice, which, while they 
scared back the intellect, had no pollution for 
the soul,—your very parent your tempter and 
your foe,—You, only not a miracle and an 
angel by the stain of one soft and uncon- 
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scious error,—You, alike through the equal 
trials of poverty and wealth—have been des- 
tined to rise above all triumphant,— the 
example of the sublime moral that teaches us 
with what mysterious beauty and mmortal 
holiness the Creator has endowed our human 
nature, when hallowed by our human affections! 
You alone suffice to shatter into dust, the 
haughty creeds of the Misanthrope and Pha- 
risee! And your fidelity to my errmg self, 
has taught me ever to love, to serve, to com- 
passionate, to respect, the community of God's 
creatures to which—noble and elevated though 
you are—you yet belong!” 

He ceased, overpowered with the rush of his 
own thoughts. And Alice was too blest for 
words. But in the murmur of the sunlit leaves 
—in the breath of the summer air—in the 
song of the exulting birds—and the deep and 
distant music of the heaven-surrounded seas, 
there went a melodious voice that seemed as 
if Nature echoed to his words, and blest the 
reunion of her children. 
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Maltravers once more entered upon the 
career so long suspended. He entered with 
an energy more practical and steadfast, than 
the fitful enthusiasm of former years. And- 
it was noticeable amongst those who knew 
him well, that while the firmness of his mind 
was not impaired, the haughtiness of his 
temper was subdued. No longer despising 
Man as he is, and no longer exacting from 
all things the ideal of a visionary standard, 
he was more fitted to mix in the living 
World, and to minister usefully to the great 
objects that refine and elevate our race. His 
sentiments were perhaps less lofty, but his 
actions were infinitely more excellent, and his 
theories infinitely more wise. 

Stage after stage, we have proceeded with 
him through the MysTERIES OF LIFE. The 
Eleusinia are closed and the oare libation 
poured. 

And Alice !—Will: the world blame. us if 
you are left happy at the last ?. We are daily 
banishing from our law books the statutes that 
disproportion punishment to crime. Daily 
we preach the doctrine that we demoralize, 
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wherever we strain justice into cruelty. It 
is time that we should apply to the Social 
Code the wisdom we recognise in Legislation ; 
—it is time that we should do away with the 
punishment of death for inadequate offences, 
even in books ;—it is time that we should allow 
the morality of atonement, and permit to’ Error 
the right to hope, as the reward of submission 
to its sufferings. Nor let it be thought, that 
the close to Alice’s career can offer temptation 
to the offence of its commencement. Eighteen 
years of sadness—a youth consumed in silent 
sorrow over the grave of Joy—have images that 
throw over these pages a dark and warning 
shadow that will haunt the young long after 
they turn from the tale that is about to close! 
If Alice had died of a broken heart—if her 
punishment had been more than she could 
bear—then, as in real life, you would have: 
justly condemned my moral; and the human 
heart, in its pity for the victim, would have 
lost all recollection of the error—My Tale 


is done. 
THE END. 
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